I just saw young Dan off to the A rm 


AN isn’t my boy, but his own dad and mother thought it would 

be easier for Dan if they weren't at the depot. So I was the 

one who stood with him, grinning and kidding and then turned 
with a lump in my throat as the sergeant’s shrill whistle blew and 
Dan fell into rank and marched down the stairs out of sight. 
And in my heart is a bitter hate—hatred for the enemies that 
forced these sad circumstances upon us—hatred for any and all 
persons— politician, farmer, industrialist, labor leader, or worker, 


who by his thoughts or acts does anything to double-cross or 
betray that kid. 


I remember when I bought him his first ball bat--it was 
bigger than he was. I stood and yelled as he punched through 
tackle in his high school football games. How surprised and 
proud I was when I saw him taking the master’s chair in his 
college fraternity. I never knew Dan could speak so well or 
be so self-possessed. I remember when he got his first job (he 
landed it himself) and won his first promotion. 

No, Dan isn’t my boy—he’s a friend’s—a neighbor's kid 
whom I saw grow from a baby into a fine, clean young man, on 
the way to being the kind of man and citizen our country needs. 

Of course, Dan is coming back—I’ll see him again. Sure, 
army life is just what he needs—it will do wonders for him phys- 
ically, build him up, make him tough, more reliant, and confident. 


... but maybe he won’t— maybe a lot of these fine boys of ours 
won't come back. They say we must suffer heavy casualties before 
the war is won—that a bit later, the war may cost 100,000 lives 
each month. 

I hope I don’t have to read in the papers tonight some story 
about a strike, or a WLB squabble, or bickerings about farm 
parities, or feuding between WPB, OPA, and ANMB. 

I feel pretty low—and that sort of reading won't do me any 
good—and it won't do Dan and all those other kids and their 
red-eyed fathers and mothers any good either. 
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Rubber to the rescue when 
a battleship gets the shakes 


1 typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


(HEN a battleship fires her biggest 
guns she shivers like a human 
ith a chill. From keel to crow’s nest 
ery ounce of her 35,000 tons is shaken 
the force of the explosion. It used to 
that some of the sensitive instru- 
ts—fire control and steering mech- 
isms, submarine and plane detectors, 
number of other delicate devices— 
tte jolted so hard that they were 
own out of kilter. Readings on dials 
tren't always accurate. The safety of 
hips and men might be endangered. 
Before the war B. F. Goodrich re- 
arch engineers had developed Vibro- 
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insulators which used rubber in a new 
way. Vibro-insulators can support in- 
dustrial machines as though they are 
hanging or floating. Rubber layers are 
sandwiched between metal plates, 
which are held so that the weight of 
the machine gives a slight pulling or 
twisting action to the rubber. This way 
the rubber can absorb more shock and 
vibration than when it is under 
compression. 

Vibro-insulators were adapted for 
use on the battleship instruments. They 
provided protection against the shocks 
and vibrations that had caused instru- 


La we O71 peace 
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| ciRsT IN RUBBER 


ments installed in the old-fashioned 
way to break down. Today Vibro-insu- 
lators, by preventing such breakdowns, 
make our warships more effective fight- 
ing machines. 

In ways like this B. F. Goodrich 
research contributes to the successful 
prosecution of the war. In similar ways 
this research will contribute better 
products made of rubber—natural and 
synthetic—when the peace comes. Th¢ 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Div., Akron, O. nt 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER gt“ SYNTHETIC role 


POWER 


for Production 


In production, it’s what gets done 
that matters! And for maximum 
production there is nothing more 
important than uninterrupted hand- 
ling of materials. Of course, man 
power is essential; so are plant and 
equipment. But none of these can 
work at full capacity unless there 
is a smooth, bottleneck-free flow of 
materials all the way through re- 
ceiving, stores, process, assembly 
and shipment. 


It’s self-evident, therefore, that the 
battery industrial trucks in our war 
industries need the most depend- 
able, trouble-free storage batteries 
that American inventive genius has 
produced. It’s reassuring that so 
many of them—a majority in fact— 
are powered by the alkaline type 
of battery, an invention of Thomas 
A. Edison. No more durable, 
reliable portable power source 
is known. 


INDUSTRY NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 


Edison. 


COlkaline BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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the trade-mark design and 

s appear on the back of the 
in perfect register with the 
The endorsement is protected 
as the face. 


POSITIVE 


important for Soldi 


Today, every American Soldier wears 
wo identical identification tags bearing 
his serial number, inoculation record 
and other essential data. » » Why Two 
tags? Because Uncle Sam plays safe — 


takes no chances of slip-ups in the iden- 


tification of personnel. » » For similar 


reasons of security, leading Banks and 
Business Houses today use checks which 


are DOUBLY IDENTIFIED! Not only is the 


issuing organization's name lithogra phed 
on the check — but its trade- 


or printed 
gn is repeated — 


mark or special desi 
front and back —in the check paper 
itself! This individualized Safety Paper, 
originated by George La Monte & Son, 
is available through your lithographer 
or printer. » » Such DOUBLY IDENTIFIED 
checks offer maximum protec 


alteration and counterfeiting. 
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GOT A DOLLAR on you? Pull it out of your pocket and take 


a good look at it. There is a piece of sound money. It’s 


pocket? How will you help 


good anywhere in the world, and always has been. 
, . cawit andewets | 
But what about the currency of the occupied countries, ways of spending it, and ev4 ww 


France, Netherlands, Belgium and others? You could dollar squandered contributes to the danger of inflatiq@porker 


bring a bale of it into your bank today, and not get a cent The answer is, buy War Bonds. Only Victory can sq ze 
for it. No one is willing to buy this money. The Guilder, | the American dollar. And only adequate war finand rac 
for instance, was once one of the world’s soundest mone- ‘Can give American forces and their Allies what they mj Wh 
tary units. It was quoted at 53 cents before Holland was _ have to see the war through. ™y 
invaded. As this is written, this unwanted currency has Unless your dollars join the fight, they may be tee, 


an official exchange value of less than three quarters of | worthless as Francs later on. If they go to war, 
a cent, come back to you . . . with interest. 


What are you going to do with that dollar in your The choice should not be difficult. 


This advertisement contributed by the York Corporation, York, Pa., to the U. S. Treasury Bond Campaign 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


bor Board’s Dark Victory 


The National War Labor Board’s big- 
«t victory is likely to be its last. When 
held John L. Lewis’ miners to a gain 
20¢ a day for the present at least 
ve 14), it climaxed an unparalleled 
ord. Holding the rise in wage rates 
“® \ess than the rise in the cost of living 
gmething that has been done in no 
er one of the United Nations. 
Under the Little Steel formula, 
WLB has let wage rates rise only 
3%, with minor exceptions, while liv- 
costs have been rising 25%. And 
has preserved the Little Steel rule 
ite the man who wrecked NWLB’s 
sdecessor, the National Defense 
ediation Board. 
Nevertheless, the very rigidity of the 
gard’s stand has now left it in a nearly 
ntenable position. Against Lewis, it 
reinforced by the truce under which 
¢ “loyal” unions refrained from press- 
ng wage demands on the promise that 
he general price structure would be 
dlled back. It was able to impute poli- 
ical motives to Lewis. 


higger Drive Coming 


This week it became obvious that 
here is going to be no rollback to 
icify the unions, and the whole labor 
movement will start moving in on 
‘\WLB to demand the end of Little 
peel. 

The drive is spearheaded by the de- 
mands of the nonoperating railroad 
orkers and by the pay-increase case of 
200,000 shipyard workers which is 
on due to come before the board. 
ted M. Vinson, Director of Economic 
stabilization, and an emergency railroad 
panel are now struggling with the rail 
nen, following Vinson’s veto of panel 
poncessions on the ground that the rail 
orkers are not entitled to anything 
inder the Little Steel formula. 


racking Force 


Whether the railway men crack the 
omula or not, it will crack. Behind 
he shipyard workers stand the auto, 
teel, and other war industry unions. 
the WPB industry divisions them- 
elves are beginning to urge higher 
rages lest production be slowed. And 
‘hen NWLB labor members, who have 
‘oted against Little Steel decisions for 
ix months, are convinced that Presi- 
tent Roosevelt’s rollback of prices is 
ust rr they will resign from the 
board. 


n Unless NWLB frees itself or is freed 
siness Week © June 26, 1943 


from the Little Steel formula, its re- 
maining life, however praiseworthy, is 
pretty sure to be short. 


Vv 
Davis’ Terms 


Chester Davis, War Food Adminis- 
trator, is ready to walk the plank if he 
has to. He will remain on the job onl 
on his own terms. Otherwise he will 
quit, even though it so angers Roose- 
velt as to endanger Davis’ Federal Re- 
serve job in St. Louis. 

His terms are that the Office of Price 
Administration, Office of Defense 
Transportation, War Manpower Com- 
mission, War Production Board and 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. be for- 
bidden to issue any orders affecting food 
and farm commodities without his prior 
approval. 

Davis has been seething ever since 
the start of the price rollback program, 
which he knew nothing about until its 
public announcement by Price Adminis- 
trator Prentiss Brown. He abandoned 
hope that he could do a real job on 
food when Roosevelt publicly dis- 
avowed any intention to partition OPA 
by switching food _— contro] and 
rationing power to the War Food Ad- 
ministration. 


PRESIDENT’S “OUT” 


When the President offered an 
antistrike proposal of his own to 
counter the proponents of the 
Connally-Smith bil! “+e Roosevelt 
tongue was in vic Roosevelt 
cheek. He knows that no restric- 
tive labor measure that he would 
want to sign could get through 
the House without picking up 
everything he disliked in the 
political nightmares and adminis- 
trative headaches of Connally- 
Smith. 

His proposal comes down to a 
simple work-or-fight law to be ap- 
plied at the discretion of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Empowering Se- 
lective Service to raise the draft 
age limit from its present 45 to 
65 would permit him to attack 
future work stoppages by threaten- 
ing to draft all participants. If 
over 38, they might be classified 
for noncombat military service, 
which might be work at the jobs 
they left to go on strike—at Army 


pay. 


Ceiling on the Army 


Widespread feeling that the Army is 
fighting the war a little too lavishly, is 
spending materials and money unneces- 
sarily, has frequently found expression 
in such moves as the Maloney (Office 
of Civilian Requirements) bill to in- 
crease the civilians’ share. But it was a 
shock to almost everyone last week 
when Sen. Walter F. George, chairman 
of the Finance Committee, proposed 
that military expenditures, scheduled 
at $100,000,000,000 in fiscal 1944 be 
put under a $75,000,000,000 ceiling. 

It won’t be done; if the generals say 
they need $100,000,000,000 to win the 
war, few congressmen would dare tell 
them they can’t have it. But George is 
a man who never speaks lightly, and the 
military may hesitate about bringing in 
supplemental requests for money. 


v 
Subsidy Politics 


Partisan politics is shaping the 
Washington battle over subsidies to 
roll back prices and the broader battle 
as to whether inflation shall be rigidly or 
loosely controlled. Cold economic pres- 
sures lie at the root of the issue—pres- 
sures from the farmer, the workman, 
the merchant for the biggest share of 
the nation’s goods. But it’s politics 
that decides who favors what in Wash- 
ington. 


House Must Appease 


With an election year coming on, 
the House, the Senate, and the Ad- 
ministration are each subjected to 
special pressures. 

Every member of the House needs 
to get reelected next year. And he’s 
got to be reelected from a small area 
where a few hundred well-organized 
votes can swing it one way or the other; 
what the country as a whole thinks of 
him doesn’t help or hurt. 

Nearly every voter has his own fer- 
sonal grievance against price control, 
which outweighs his general con- 
sumer’s interest in a low cost of living. 
That is why the House tried to pul- 
verize the OPA program. But when 
they voted to forbid any sort of subsidy, 
dozens of representatives were hoping 
the Senate would undo their work. 


Senate Can Compromise 


Only a third of the Senate member- 
ship faces the immediate prospect of an 
election campaign, and senators are re- 
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SHARPER EVES 


FOR THE ARMY AND NAy 


Winging deep into enemy territory, his plane unarmed and « camer, 
lens his “bomb sight,” the aerial photographer flies over his targe 


...Snaps a shutter...and high tails for home with his precious film, ie est 


Safely back at the base, the film goes into the laboratory for proc. P* *. 
essing...emerges to furnish the map for the next day’s raid—o, 
to reveal the damage inflicted by some previous bombing smash. Jj. co’ 
Cameras are the “eyes” of army and navy Intelligence, vital to the Jj that 
success of a single foray or a whole campaign. ys we 
ce 
Refrigeration and air conditioning play an important part in sharp- meat, | 
ening these “eyes.” Accurate control of temperature and humidity ced. 
are important...to keep films flat and pliable...to prevent fog- = 
ging and streaking ...to condition fixing baths and control re- re 
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Penn hey 5 ta automatic controls for these air conditioned photo- 


graphic laboratories. We are proud that our experience and facili- 
ties have qualified us to furnish these instruments. Meeting these 
exacting requirements in accuracy and dependability, we are broad- 
ening an experience which will be reflected in future automatic 
control production for peace-time requirements. If you have a 
problem involving automatic control, consult our engineers, with- 
out obligation. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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4 from a broader constituency. 
4m voters, who are in a position to 

handsomely from inflation, exer- 
, disproportionate weight in the 
te, so that that body, too, is op- 
.4 to the President’s rollback pro- 
, But the Senate is not forced by 
c resentment into the same ex- 
ves as the House. That is why a 
ppromise subsidy plan is shaping up 


ie compromise, representing the 
+ that the Administration now 
to get, would OK the half billion 
ed to finance the token rollbacks 
meat, butter, and coffee already an- 
nced. It may also leave a legal 
open to a program of subsidies 
bout rollbacks—subsidies designed 
sly to hold present prices in the 
of rising costs. Having made a 
yd for their constituents, the repre- 
ntives may go along on the com- 
ise. 
uch a compromise isn’t as favorable 
he Administration as it looks. No 
ping program of hold-even sub- 
«s will ever go through—once it’s 
ized that these subsidies would cost 
about as much as the rollback 
se 15). Nevertheless, hold-even sub- 
¢s would give the Administration 
yething to work with in the next 
pe of its rearguard action against in- 
pon. 


sident’s Hand Forced 


ike the House and Senate, the Ad- 
pistration finds its position dictated 
the mechanics of politics. Only, in 
dential elections does the aver- 
voter < enough weight on broad 
es to balance his immediate per- 
il grievances; for instance, think of 
cost of living instead of what he’s 
wed to charge for canned goods. 
President can—as the congress- 
m can’t—make his run on an issue 
holding down the cost of living. 
Duite apart from any views he Folds 
the long-term desirability of con- 
ling inflation, Roosevelt is pretty 
tly forced to make a run on that 
ie. It’s the only one available in 
s fzht with enough immediate per- 
al appeal to be played off against 
discontent he must inevitably face 
t year from a ‘public that isn't eat- 
nearly as well as it would like to. 


+ 
sy on E’s 


y and Navy are trying to discour- 
war contractors from Sowing a lot 
dough in staging ceremonies incident 
award of Army-Navy E’s. Such shows 
frequently staged by the company’s 
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advertising agency. So far as is known 
by the Army and Navy, no independent 
showman has been able to get a foothold 
in the business, although there has been 
at least one attempt. 


7 
Bagful of Wool 


The Dept. of Agriculture is holding 
the bag on a wool surplus. 

WPB’s restrictions on wool use—im- 
posed when it feared interruption of 
imports from Australia—have _ largely 
been removed, but the woolen and 
worsted industries now find their output 
limited by the same manpower and 


equipment shortages that have plagued 
rayon and cotton all along. They can’t 
consume the wool, and the already 
mountainous stockpile will grow till 
peace comes. 

Wool growers, who have been afraid 
of just what has happened, succeeded in 
pressuring Agriculture into buying the 
entire domestic clip for the duration and 
two years thereafter at ceiling prices. 


. 
New Gas Ration 


A shakeup is imminent in gasoline 
and fuel oil rationing, with Petroleum 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes getting 


Congress abolished the National 
Resources Planning Board because it 
wanted to repudiate in advance any 
postwar truck with New Dealism— 
deficit financing, planned economy, 
or whatever. NRPB stuck its neck 
out when it sponsored Alvin Han- 
sen’s pamphlet—“After the War— 
Full Employment’—which called for 
more and bigger deficits. But what 
really pulled it down were the im- 
plications its very name had: acquired 
among anti-New Dealers as a symbol 
of radicalism and economic regimen- 
tation. Actually, the board never 
lived up to its bureaucratic reputation 
—which is why its friends have taken 
a rather condescending attitude 
toward it. 


Checkered History 


Officially, NRPB was an economic 
braintrust for the President. But the 
real braintrusting has always been 
done by more flexible unofficial 
groups, and the board has become a 
sort of government-financed New 
Dealist Brookings Institution or 
Twentieth Century Fund. Its find- 
ings bear the government stamp but 
actually carry no more weight than 
those of any scholarly foundation. 

The Federal Stabilization Board, 
its first incarnation, was set up in 
1931 to develop a theory of contra- 
cyclical public works; it was ordered 
by Congress to tip off the President 
whenever a depression hove in sight 
so that he could step up the level 
of public works to offset it. But it 
didn’t take the board long to decide 
that contracyclical public works 
would provide only the most feeble 
answer to the problem of depres- 
sions. 

Consequently, it developed a dual 


The End of a Perfectionist’s Day 


personality. On the one hand, it 
tried for ten years to develop some 
procedure for the programing of fed- 
eral public works; on the other, it pro- 
duced a series of reports on basic eco- 
nomic subjects—technological trends, 
urbanism, unemployment _ relief, 
transportation — liberal, cautiously 
phrased reports too vague and verbose 
to stir either much fear or more en- 
thusiasm. 


To Its Credit 


The board has some accomplish- 
ments to its credit: It thrashed out a 
working agreement among Agricul- 
ture, Reclamation, and the War 
Dept. on the handling of multipur- 
pose a geo projects; several of its 
regional reports formed the basis of 
interstate river-sharing agreements; it 
gave technical help in some munici- 
pal works planning. Its most ambi- 
tious project, establishment of a lot 
of regional authorities on the order 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
got Presidential support but a con- 

essional slapdown. In 1939, the 

ard finally got authority in an ex- 
ecutive order to work with the Bud- 
get Bureau in formulating an official 
six-year plan of public works, but the 
war stopped this just as it got going. 

Few of the NRPB’s economic 
studies have had any significant ef- 
fect on Administration policy or 
legislation. Perhaps its one really 
influential job will prove to have been 
its last—the massive double-barreled 
report on social security and a post- 
war economy of mixed public and 
ptivate ownership. This may turn 
out to be the platform of the next 
New Deal, if the next New Deal has 
any platform other than a tilted ciga- 
rette-holder and “My fre-e-e-nz. . . .” 


WILLSON PRODUCES 


Willson-Weld Glass 


— 9 shades for oxy-acetylene and 
electric welding. 


Willson Alubro-Weld Glass 


—3 shades for aluminum and 
bronze welding and glass working. 


Willsonite Super-Tough Glass 
— 4 shades for protection against 
welding flashes as well as impact 
hazards. 


With a complete line of scientifically 
formulated glass, Willson is in a posi- 
tion to offer the proper color and shade 
for every welding job... thus assuring 
your workers adequate protection and 
full vision no matter what the operation. 


| son. 
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more say in policy making. Details are 


still being worked on, but general prin- 
ciples have been approved by War Pro- 
duction Board Chairman Donald Nel- 
This accounted for his statement 
this week that the eastern supply of 
gasoline and fuel oil for essential uses 
soon will improve. 

Key to the new program is cancella- 
tion of all outstanding ration coupons 
for gasoline and establishment of a com- 
bined control over supplies. Not only 
sales to civilians will be regulated by a 
new ration setup, but also distribution 
of gasoline throughout the country will 
be controlled from the source. OPA 
will continue to handle consumer ra- 
tioning, and Ickes will control supplies, 
but the two will be coordinated. 


By the Year? 


Only answer to the gasoline black 
market, especially in District 1, Ickes be- 
lieves, is withdrawal of all outstanding 
coupons and a new start from scratch. 
New rations will be distributed for a 
long period, possibly a full year, to per- 
mit accurate planning for the distribu- 
tion of available supplies. 

Subsequent supplemental rations will 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to get. Strict accounting will be made 
of all coupons disbursed in the hope of 
keeping enough gasoline in the bank to 
meet outstanding checks, 


Still Apart on Price 


Although Ickes will win a partial vic- 
tory in his fight for oil rationing au- 
thority, he is making little headway in 
his move to get oil price control. Price 
Administrator Prentiss Brown 1s stand- 
ing fast against an over-all price increase 
for crude petroleum. Meanwhile, OPA 
has granted some forty-five specific in- 
creases in crude prices, mostly to remove 
differentials in individual fields and 

ools. This has definitely helped 
Siawits delaying tactics in the oil price 
controversy. But he hasn’t won the fight 
yet. 


+ 
Raw Material Hot Spots 


Biggest clouds on the raw material 
supply horizon hang over steel and cop- 

er. 

WPB is now bearing down hard for 
at least an additional 1,000,000 tons of 
ingot steel in the third quarter: 350,000 
tons from stepped-up expansion of fur- 
nace capacity; 300,000 from pushing 
present furnaces harder; 300,000 tons 
plus to be obtained from consumer in- 
ventories by refusing further allotments 
until these stocks are drawn down. 


The war production ag 
to boost copper supply 10 
20% (page 113); release 
miners from the Army wi 

It thinks there is enoug 
but extrusions and forgi: 
short. Alumina capacity 
panded next year as an ins 
if the size of bombers cont 
up. 

Components are improvi 
still io tight for new « 
merchant ships; same is tn 
and compressors for high-oct 


. 
To Cancel Argentine Licenses? 


Cancellation of all outstandino 
censes on exports to Argentina is bel 
considered by the Board of Econo 
Warfare. BEW is convinced that 
gentine trade is in a hopeless mess, ¢! 
large quantities of goods are reach; 
firms blacklisted for Axis sympathig 
that profiteering is rampant. 

Plan being considered 1s to wipx 
all licenses, start granting new ones 01 
after rigid investigation of th 
signees. 


Censored Business 


War Food Administration recent 
dropped plans to purchase 5,000 t 
of casein in Argentina when it leame 
that an importer had got wind of its i 
tention. ‘The Office of Censorship ha 
intercepted the importer’s instructi 
to his Argentine agent to corner t 
supply. 

“Intercepts” is government jargon { 
excerpts of incoming and outgoing f 
eign business, personal, and_ politi 
communications netted, copied, tra 
scribed, and distributed by the Office 
Censorship among interested gover 
ment agencies. The censors operat 
monitor points for international n 
cables, airgrams, and telephone con 
sations. 

Government correspondence is nett 
too, presumably so that each fede: 
agency can find out what other fede: 
agencies are doing. 


” 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Whisky distillers who are tum 
out war alcohol are up in arms becai 
WPB is withholding approval of Am! 
Navy E pennants to them. ‘They su 
pect WPB is sitting on their award 
until commercial alcohol distil!ers © 
show comparable performance 


—Business Week! 
Washington Bure 
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Machine Gun Parts... A manufacturer of machine gun 
parts of S.A.E. 1355 Steel consulted a Gulf Lubrication 
Service Engineer, who recommended the proper Gulf 
Cutting Oils for various machining operations. Result: 
Production increased 300%, tool life increased 300%, 
and a marked improvement in finish. 

x 


37 Mm. A.P. Shot... A manufacturer of 57 mm. armor 
piercing shot, troubled with high rejections for finish 
and short tool life in drilling and reaming operations, 
called in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer, who pre- 
scribed the proper Gulf Cutting Oil for the job. Result: 
Finish improved to such an extent that rejections were 
eliminated, 100% increase in production, 3500% in- 
crease in tool life. 
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Airplane Radio Covers... A manufacturer of cast alumi- 
num covers for military airplane radios called in a Gulf 
Lubrication Service Engineer for consultation on the 
problem of frequent cracking during a tapping opera- 
tion. The Gulf Service Engineer recommended Gulf Cut- 
Aid. Result: Rejections entirely eliminatea, production 


increased 20%. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF BUILDING 


* Additional details on any of these case histories supplied upon request. 


Call in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer to help step up your production 


Bomb Striker Nuts... Troubled by inability to get into 
production, a manufacturer of striker nuts for bombs 
called in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer, who 
recommended the proper Gulf Cutting Oil and a too! 
change. Result: Parts produced immediately passed in- 
spection and the plant went into full production. 


*« 


Tank Parts ... Consulted on the problem of improving 
cutting efficiency in the machining of an important tank 
part on turret lathes, a Gulf Lubrication Service Engi- 
neer recommended the proper Gulf Cutting Oil for the 
job. Result: Production increased 30%, finish materially 
improved. 

* 


Marine Journal Boxes... A manufacturer of hardened 
bronze journal boxes tor marine service called in a Gulf 
Lubrication Service Engineer for consultation. The Gulf 
Service Engineer prescribed Gulf Cut-Aid. Result: Pro- 
duction increased 100%, drill life improved 1800%, a 
counterboring operation eliminated. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LUBRICATION 


FREE! 


Operation and Maintenance Tips 
for lifting magnet operators 


How to Make Magnets 
Lift More, Work Faster 
and Last Longer 


13 suggestions proved by experts, 

in simple, clear language with 

graphic pictures telling just what 
to do and what not to do. 


8" by 20° CARD 


to be hung in 
Magnet crane cab 


Card printed in two colors on heavy, 
durable bristol card stock. 
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Because every pound of iron and steel 
andcopper is vital, because every speed- 
up in handling and production will 
shorten the course of this war, lifting PONT USE mac 

magnets should be handled carefully tr heal ~ pore 85:inh mag EASY KEEP TeRmiy 
to preserve them, yetexpertlyto get the en 8 sc ze : Ses 
utmost out of them. That is why Cutler- 
Hammer has prepared this card. 

If you want a sample or a supply, 
write today. It is free, a Cutler- 
Hammer contribution to the com- 
mon cause of speeding production 
and conserving critical material 
and manpower. Simply address wey Moore mage 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1419 St. 


Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


sin. Associate: Canadian Cutler- | 


Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


men CUTLER-HAMMER 


ot _S 
SUPERMAGNETS 


—— 


mm 


IGURES OF THE WEEK 


yE INDEX (see chart below). 
oDUCTION 


Engineering 
Power 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L, Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 

Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


tS (Average for the week) 
Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
retrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 


ES Pr eee eee 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............ 662: ceecceceeeee 


, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............0000eceeeees 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) 
——- Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 
ield ( of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 
Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


G (Millions of dollars) 


ommercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, seporting 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


Month 6 Months 
Ago Ago 


205.8 191.5 


99.3 98.1 
19,175 15,660 
$11,402 $12,927 $ 
3,992 3,976 
4,006 3.892 
2,050 1,944 


80 74 

61 49 
$16,795 $15,092 §$ 

+16% +17% 

47 115 


245.8 238.4 
160.1 156.2 
207.6 193.8 
$56.73 $56.73 
$19.17 $19.17 
12.000¢ 12.000¢ 1 
$1.38 $1.31 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
21.22¢ 19.74¢ 
$1.345 $1.220 
22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


94.6 76.9 
3.90% 4.27% 
2.74% 2.82% 
2.30% 2.36% 
1.00% 1.00% 

4-4% 4-2% 


30,652 29,120 
47,368 39,829 
5,745 6,350 
1,751 1,137 
34,215 26,317 
3,079 3,283 
1,638 2,637 
6,434 6,055 


Yeor 
Ago 


180.6 


98.0 
23,225 
42,128 

3,434 
3,721 
1,867 


78 

60 
12,208 
—3% 


180 


229.4 
154.1 
180.3 
$56.73 
$19.17 
2.000¢ 
$1.14 
3.74¢ 
19.00¢ 
$1,191 
22.50¢ 


66.2 
4.34% 
2.84% 
2.32% 
1.00% 

4-i% 


26,058 
31,677 
6,906 
838 
17,364 
3,537 
2,791 
2,803 


liminary, week ended June 19th. t Revised. ¢ Series revised, now includes open market paper. 
ing fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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UNFAILING PERFORMANC 


Unfailing performance of plastic parts in hundreds 


trical and mechanical applications for years has 


elec 


wn 
plastics to be thoroughly reliable. In certain apparatus, such 


as the fuse cutout handle below, plastics have been found 
superior to any other medium. 


\ 4 


of plastics. 7 


General Electric, the nation’s largest plastics manufacturer, 
has complete research and development laboratories, ex- 
perienced design and product engineers and hundreds of 
expert plastics molders. The services of this organization are 
available to any user of plastic material. 


For further information write Sec. B-7, One Plastics Avenue, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Listen to the news on the WORLD TODAY each week- 
day evening, CBS, 6:45 E.W.T. On Sunday, listen to 
the HOUR OF CHARM on NBC, 10:00 P.M. E.W.T. 


PLASTICS DIVISIONS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


TEE OUTLOOK 


Menpower Drain to Lessen 


Better-than-expected war experience with airpower, 
hip sinkings, and Army casualties reduced draft quotas. But pro- 
duction is still being strained, profits squeezed. 


Business Week’s Index for last week 
hit 208.2. This week’s Index will drop, 
que to the coal strike. And the Index 
is likely to fall just short of the pre- 
dicted 210 level for midyear, because 
of the accumulated effects of the bitu- 
minous stoppages on steel and so, in 
tum, on munitions lines. 


Rechecking the Draft 


Prospects for the second half, how- 
ever, have improved. The key is man- 

wer. By now, it is apparent that in- 
ductions into the armed forces, par- 
ticularly in the second half, will be 
substantially less than previously ex- 

ted. Sen. Burton K. Wheeler said 
this week that he had been told that 
quotas had been cut by more than 
one-third from August on. This bears 
out the comment of Under Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson that a re- 
duction in the previous goals for the 
amed forces is “under study.” And, the 
Amy itself officially estimated last week 
that it would have 8,200,000 persons on 
Dec. 30, including 200,000 women—as 
against the original bogey of 8,200,000 
men plus 200,000 women. 

However much total goals are being 
cut—by at least 250,000 and perhaps by 
as much as 750,000—inductions are 
down on another count. Fewer re- 
laeements are needed than had been 

red. Not all the over-38-year-old 
service men have been willing or able 
to leave the forces. And casualties have, 
90 far, been less than anticipated, with 
expectations also revised downward. 


less Drain on Manpower 


All this adds up to a considerably 
smaller drain on employed manpower. 

Also, the incidence of the draft levy 
has been altered, largely to the benefit 
of fathers. Recently, quotas for Negroes 
were upped, physical requirements were 
lowered slightly, and occupational de- 
ferments ioc oung men under 25 
restricted. Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Selective Service Director, has indi- 
cated that he hopes for further moves 
in this direction, including the induc- 
tion of single farmers now deferred. 

One reason for the easing in the 
draft is the belated realization of its 
impact on production—on munitions 
specifically. 

But, also, the war background has 
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changed. For one thing, casualties in 
Tunisia were low. Also, the growing 
confidence in air power—based on the 
conquest of Pantelleria and on the 
havoc wrought to Nazi industry—has 
built hopes that victory can be bought 
cheaply in terms of lives. 

Finally, shipping capacity has ex- 
panded more than had been figured 
(BW —May15’43,p15). Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell some time ago asserted that 
we were less short of ships than of ma- 
terial to load in them (BW—May1’43, 
p13). Now, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration executives are quoted to the 
same effect. Whatever the validity of 
such claims heretofore, they find su 
port in the outlook for the second half 
of the year. 


Wanted Overseas 


First-half ship sinkings came to less 
than expectations and amounted to far 
less than the almost 10,000,000 dead- 
weight tons of Allied building. Be- 


tween last December and now, per- 
haps 15% was added to United Na- 
tions ship capacity. From now to the 
year-end, probably another 25% will be 
gained. The military, therefore, can 
send American troops and their equip- 
ment overseas faster than expected. 
Also, a French army of 500,000, includ- 
ing auxiliaries, has been added to the 
Allied side, and it must be supplied 
(BW—Jun.19’43,p7). In short, the 
thing now is to get trained soldiers and 
critical munitions to the fronts and not 
tie them up at home in the training of 
new divisions. 


More Room for Arms 


Additional implications emerge. The 
increased ship capacity which means a 
smaller draft also requires stepped-up 
armament production—which the mili- 
tary is now demanding. Draft quotas 
will depend on future losses in both 
ships and casualties. And shipbuilding 
may some time outrun other phases of 
the war program, requiring it to be 
cut back (BW —Feb.]3’43,p14). 

These complex shifts may slow or 
speed, but won’t halt, basic domestic 
trends. Outstanding among these is the 
mounting strain on the production ma- 
chine—pointed up in another, and pe- 
culiarly interesting industry, by this 
week’s War Production Board order 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


“REAL” HOURLY WAGES 
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While the chart seems to show that 
factory workers’ hourly wages have 
been holding their own against the 
rising cost of living since last Septem- 
ber, study of facts behind the figures 
indicates the basis for mounting wage 
demands (page 15). The statistical 
wage averages are artificially lifted by 


(1) transfers from low-rate, less-essen- 
tial lines to high-wage war industries, 
(2) the increasing importance of time- 
and-a-half overtime payments, (3) 
approved raises in low-pay industries. 
The basic hourly wage rates in most 
industries, therefore, have lagged be- 
hind living costs. 


Business Outlook « 13 


Many have been John L. Lewis’ press 
conferences in recent weeks, but the 
coal miners’ boss figures he now has 
made his last headlines of the sum- 


mer. But next October, when his coal 
truce ends and the A.F.L. meets to 
consider readmitting the miners, he'll 
make headlines again. 


banning use of paperboard cartons for 
carrying soft drinks. Though the order 
will save a mere 0.2% of annual paper- 
board tonnage, it does evidence a 
worsening shortage of the packaging 
material. 

This is the second time in the war 
that paperboard has threatened to run 
short. A previous—and false—scare came 
in late 1941. At that time, consumers 
went on a hoarding spree, jumping op- 
erations to 99% of capacity. When 
demand collapsed, the industry dropped 
down to a 66% rate just a year ago 
(BW—Jun.20°42,p13). Since then, in- 
creased demand—particularly to substi- 
tute paperboard for tin—has boosted 
operations up to 95% of capacity. 

Now, supplies are tight—and not oy 
because of near-capacity operations. 
dearth of labor in the forests has cut 
pulp production (BW—Jun.19’43,p13), 
in turn hitting newsprint; both waste 
newsprint and pulp are raw materials 
for paperboard. In addition, the indus- 
try’s manpower pool may yet be lowered. 


Earnings Show Pinch 


Incidentally, the price-cost squeeze on 
profits is beginning to show up in cor- 
porate balance sheets, now that over- 
all volume is beginning to flatten out. 
Dept. of Commerce profits estimates for 
the first quarter (page 111) reveal smaller 
earnings totals—computed both before 
taxes and after taxes—than in the last 
quarter of 1942. Though such quarter- 
to-quarter comparisons are subject to 
statistical reservations, this drop does 
foreshadow the shape of things to come 
over the next year. 
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The Score on Coal 


Both Lewis and operators 


lost, but no gains have been 
clinched. In October, it may be 
John L. and the A.F.L. 


Anyone who wants to tot up profit 
and loss in the coal dispute must be- 
gin by deciding how much weight to 
give to each of the following factors: 

(1) The miners, participating in 
three stoppages, lost an average of nine 
days work. They got a $30 boost in an- 
nual vacation pay and a 20-cent-a-day 
wage increase in the form of free equip- 
ment and service for which they for- 
merly paid. 

(2) John L. Lewis lost his fight for 
a general wage increase and for portal- 
to-portal pay. He won his fight to avoid 
the National War Labor Board and to 
ignore its authority. He is the first and 
only man thus far to have persisted in 
defying the board. By refusing to sign 
a contract with the operators, as NWLB 
has directed, while the board bows out 
of the case he can claim an unprece- 
dented, albeit purely technical, victory. 

(3) The National War Labor Board 
has beaten back the fiercest assault yet 
launched on the Little Steel formula 
and the wage control program. 

(4) The coal operators have held 
their wage bill down but have lost con- 
trol of their properties for as long as 
Lewis chooses to continue making 
strike threats. The operators also face 


the prospect of protrac: 
over back-pay claims for p 
time under the Wage-Ho 

(5). Industrial producti 
mendous coal stockpile | 
an unestimated but signifi 
of actual output. 

(6) The autiunion bloc 
used the indignation churn: 
strike to push through to 
House the most drasticall 
labor measure ever to be a 
both House and Senate. 

(7) The President won ti: 
ing Lewis’ $2-a-day demand 
strike made it evident that, 
cost of living is held, labor trouble y; 
be war s. Sa prime hazard, 

But it is not yet possible to str 
a final balance. Interior Secrets; 
Harold L. Ickes, who will run the mip 
for the government, is considering ty 
creation of a commission which Wi 
study the portal-to-portal issue and px 
pare a report by Oct. 31, the date whe 
the latest Lewis-issued truce expire 
The findings of such a commission y; 
be certain to be the basis for furth 
collective bargaining over coal wag 
In the interim, Lewis is planning t 
start legal action for back pay on portd 
to-portal time dating back to the p: 
sage of the Wage-Hour Act in 193§. 
@ Strategic Retreat—Thus it is ig 
possible to hold that the coal dispy 
is settled or even that the key isy 
in the controversy has been disposed 
Lewis has made what he consider 
strategic retreat so that he might figt 
again another day. He has left hims 
in a position to take a lion’s share 
the advantage that will accrue to o 
ganized labor when the Little Ste 
formula is cracked by someone ¢l 
(page 5), for the agreement under whi 
the mines now operate provides th 
any wage adjustment which the mine 
eventually get will be retroactive 
= 1. Lewis is only one of a legia 
who feel certain that the Little Steel p 
terminal will be only a memory by ne 
October. 
@ Next Time, the A.F.L—Mez 
while, preparations for Lewis’ retum 
the American Federation of Labor 3 
ea ose Some important oppositi 
as been liquidated by the “‘reasonabi 
ness” the mine workers’ boss show 
in calling off his strike and_ ther 
easing the pressure that had been p: 
on the President to sign the Connil 
Smith antistrike bill. When the AF: 
meets in convention the first week 
October, Lewis and an imminent © 
strike deadline will dominate the scea 
He may tie his miners into some gr 
strategy designed to rip away whate 
shreds of wage control may still be! 
effect. Or, if labor has been appea 
and collaboration is the order of the 43 
Lewis may trade his promise to go alo! 
for the A.F.L. presidency—not for hi 
self, perhaps, but for his candidate 
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Suisidies or Wage Boosts 
That’s the Administration line in the battle of F. D. R. 


ys. Congress, but its hopes are fading. In the background, the 
ynions and the farmers are clearing for action. 


Administration hopes that it can hold 
down ihe cost of living by subsidies and 
so avert further wage boosts are now 
fading. The House already has voted to 
deprive OPA of the power to use price- 
dampers. The Senate currently shows 
jittle inclination to fork over more than 
a token $500,000,000 for rolling back 
meat-butter-coffee prices 10%. 
eToo Small to Suit—Trouble with this 
token rollback—even if it materializes— 
is that it is too small to suit the unions. 
In terms of the total cost of living, it 
amounts to only 1%. By contrast, the 
C. of L. has risen 25% since Janua 
1941, base date of the Little Steel 15% 
wage-increase formula. And that means 
that a $500,000,000 subsidy still leaves 
the unions 9% behind in their percent- 
age race with the C. of L. 

The unions appear willing to settle 
for a 5% rollback, but.this would re- 
quire subsidies of $2,000,000,000. Con- 
versely, a 5% wage boost would mean 
additional payments to labor of about 
$5,000,000,000 annually. 

Administration circles are now trying 
to sell Congress on the idea that it is 
cheaper to pay out $2,000,000,000 in 
subsidies than tolerate a potential $5,- 
000,000,000 spurt in wages, especially 
since wage demands are usually ac- 
companied by widespread work stop- 

es. There is, of course, the 
possibility that the unions would con- 
veniently overlook the continuing rise 
in the cost of living (as all of them, 


Day by day, the argument between War Food Adminis- 
trator Chester C. Davis (left) and Price Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown gets more vocal. Brown wants sub- 
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except John L. Lewis’, have done to 
date), but that possibility is just about 
at an end: Prices keep rising month by 
month. Furthermore, the unions are 
evolving a new argument: that neither 
in Great Britain nor in Canada have 
wage rates been allowed to drift so far 
behind the trend of prices. 

© Poor Selling Job—To date, the Ad- 
ministration’s subsidy sales work on 
Congress has been very poor. Lou 
Maxon, head of OPA’s Information 
Unit, wasn’t even in Washington when 
the fireworks started (he was on a three- 
week leave while Prentiss M. Brown 
was supposed to be figuring out if 
Maxon should get the OPA general 
manager post). Without public rela- 
tions advice, OPA’s economists had no 
outlet for their side of the argument, 
with the result that Congress didn’t 
even have to go through the motions of 
being rational in killing any broad sub- 
sidy program. 

eHow to Beat the Game—Congres- 
sional hate of price-dampers stems from 
the traditional belief among farmers and 
merchants that they can beat the in- 
flation game. Economists agree that this 
belief is more than mere fiction, at least 
under the present price-control setup. 
Currently farm prices are relatively free, 
while the prices of finished goods are 
relatively pred, with the result that 
the farmer is enjoying (1) 115% of 
parity levels, and (2) the chance to pay 
off old debts in depreciated dollars. 


Merchants and manufacturers, mean- 
time, are in the position of (1) com- 
manding a price that ‘is favorable, on 
the average, vis-a-vis wage rates, and 
(2) trading-up their civilian merchandise 
so that fewer units are sold at greater 
profits. If price controls were removed 
entirely, the farmer’s favorable position 
would still continue (until eventual de- 
flation), especially so far as the paying 
off of old debts is concerned. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers, too, might 
hold their own, though in the end they 
might run the risk of the stigma of 
“profiteers.” 
Basically, the Administration is op- 
pee to this pattern for two reasons. 
he primary reason is the fear that the 
trace between prices and wage rates will 
result in strikes and decreased produc- 
tion. The secondary reason is that 
approximately 6,000,000 government 
employees (national, state, and local), 
3,000,000 recipients of public assistance, 
850,000 veterans, plus assorted white- 
collar workers and coupwn-clippers are 
stuck with fixed incomes when prices 
are rising. The losses of this group be- 
come the gains of the free-moving 
groups, hence war morale is impaired. 
@ Administration’s Theory—The Ad- 
ministration’s theory of subsidies is that 
they would solidly tie wages and prices 
together, while preventing a further 
reduction in fixed incomes. This pro- 
cedure would involve rolling back the 
cost-of-living about 5% at a cost of $2,- 
000,000,000 or upwards annually (de- 
ponding on how far the rollback has to 
carried for bargaining purposes with 
the unions). Thereafter, wage rates 
would match the Little Steel formula 
well enough for practical purposes, and 
an ironclad principle would be set up 
for the duration. 
Meantime, the annual $2,000,000,- 


sidies to roll back prices; Davis wants prices adjusted to 
bring out the food. And Davis, seeking to wrest price con- 
trol over foods from OPA, says bungling threatens chaos. 
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000 subsidy would become an irrevoca- 
ble wartime expense, augmented when- 
ever marginal production costs showed 
signs of affecting prices. ‘The mechanics 
of the subsidies would involve (1) gov- 
erment purchase of an entire crop or 
output for resale at lower prices, (2) 
partial purchases for resale at lower 
prices, (3) direct payments to induce 
production but keep prices from rising, 
and (4) government absorption of serv- 
ice costs, such as higher insurance and 
transportation charges. 

But if Congress is dead set against 
this strategy, wages are bound to rise. 
The White House Braintrust then sees 
no alternative but to scrap the Little 
Steel formula. 

In that case, a 5% wage rise would 

immediately affect production costs 
(and prices). Furthermore, the farmer’s 
cost of doing business would be on the 
upgrade, so that parity would take a 
jump, thereby driving up retail food 
prices. By that time, the unions would 
demand another wage increase, and 
with that, the cycle would start all over 
again. 
@ Wages—Then Farm Prices—Whether 
the rise in prices that now seems to be 
in the making will be as big or as broad 
as it adds up to on paper will depend 
on Administration in-fighting—the im- 
provisations, stalls, and rearguard actions 
for which the White House has become 
famous (page 5). No matter what hap- 
pens, however, some measure of increase 
1s inevitable. 

And with the unions getting higher 
wages, it seems just as inevitable that 
the farm bloc will revive legislation to 
loosen up the parity concept. The Pace 
and Bankhead bills (one of which would 
add labor costs to parity calculations, 
and the other remove benefit payments 
from what’s due the farmer) are still 
kicking around. In the event of in- 
creased wage payments, however, these 
bills would probably be too mild, would 
be rewritten to assure still higher farm 
income 


CASTORIA COMES BACK 


Centaur Co.’s research staff has finally 
uncovered the irritant that caused nau- 
sea in babies dosed with Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria of recent manufacture (BW—May 
15’43,p98). A means has been found to 
correct the trouble, and production of 
Castoria is being resumed this week— 
after seven weeks’ suspension. When 
bottles of the new product reach the 
public about the middle of September, 
packages will have a green band instead 
of the familiar buff to distinguish them 
from any leftovers of the faulty batch 
which might still be lying around. 

As suspected, the irritant resulted 
from the combination of a reduced 
sugar content and an obscure chemical 
condition in the water supply of the 
company’s Rahway (N.J.) plant. 
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HASTY HANGAR 


Army flight units, winging into for- 
eign war theaters, often carry along 
their own hangars—knockdown struc- 
tures that can be assembled in twelve 
hours. Built by Butler Mfg. Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., the job is specially pack- 
aged, and shipping space is cut to one- 


tenth that required for an a‘ch-type 
hangar. Hinges and drift bo'ts hol 
together the steel framework. Fo 
temporary installations, caiiyas jg 
spread like a circus tent and raised to 
the frames; for permanent (with the 
canvas still in place as a shclter), 3 
steel or wood roof is erected on the 
upper chords of the trusses. 
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Ending Contracts 
Auto makers name group 
to draft plans for winding up 
war business quickly when the 
time for reconversion comes. 
Still unsatisfied with current propo- 


sals for termination of war contracts, the 
powerful automobile industry has de- 


cided to draw up its own program. ’ 


After studying various drafts of the 
uniform termination clause suggested 
by government procurement agencies 
(BW—May15’43,p17), the Automotive 
Council for War Production has just 
appointed a committee to write an 
alternate formula. 
@In Key Position—Automobile manu- 
facturers feel that they have a bigger 
stake in the government’s termination 
policy than any other industry. The 
size of their war contracts and their 
importance to the country’s peacetime 
economy put them in a key position. 
Their proposals are certain to carry a 
lot of weight with government officials. 
Membership of the committee on 


termination shows how seriously Detroit 
is taking the problem. J. H. Marks, 
ackard vice-president, is chairman. 
Other members are senior officials of 
top manufacturing companies, suppliers, 
and tool makers. 
© Two-Part Problem—The job _ that 
faces this committee is the same one 
procurement officers have tackled in 
their attempts to write a uniform ter- 
mination clause for government con- 
tracts. In general, it is to plan cancell 
tions and settlement procedure ‘so that 
when the war ends, industry will be able 
to convert to civilian production with- 
out losing time or risking bankruptcy. 
As Detroit sees it, the problem breaks 
down into two parts. First, manufac. 
turers want to be sure that all their con- 
tractual obligations will be canceled at 
once, leaving them free to start in- 
mediate reconversion, At the same 
time, they want to set up a plan for 
quick cash settlements that will provide 
capital for liquidating subcontracts and 
converting plants to passenger car pro 
duction, If the government’s termuna- 
tion program falls down on either point, 
reconversion might turn into a slow 
expensive process. And that might 
mean that the expected postwar boom 
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.. consumer goods would be punctured 
ore it started. 
What About DPC Machines?—One 
¢ the committee’s biggest headaches 
‘ll be figuring out what to do with ma- 
hinery 2nd equipment owned by the 
Plant Corp. Manufacturers say 
won't be able to install passenger 
at assembly lines until they get DPC 
achinery out of their shops, but most 
them have no other place to keep it. 
tpresent, there is practically no empty 
vgehouse OF arsenal space, and it isn’t 
ykely that there will be a great deal 
more at the end of the war. 
Even tougher than this mechanical 
roblem is the financial side of contract 
termination. Auditors already get the 
fdgets when they think of the account- 
ing it will take to figure costs on work 
in progress under uncompleted con- 
tacts. In the automobile industry, this 
will be a particularly complicated job 
because of the variety of products. 
eTangle on Subcontracts—However, 
manufacturers think the biggest prob- 
lem of all will be straightening out the 
intricate network of subcontracts and 
sibsubcontracts that spreads through 
the industry.. If the government negoti- 
ates settlements with prime contractors 
alone, there will be a long delay before 
temination payments filter down to 
seond- and third-tier subcontractors. 
10n the other hand, if the government 
negotiates directly with all subcontrac- 
tors, there will be so many cases that the 
process will string out indefinitely. 
A possible solution, backed by sev- 


UNITED FRONT 


To what degree war makes strange 
bedfellows is demonstrated vividly in 
Canada where a triumvirate of peace- 
time competitors—Ford, General Mo- 
tors, and Chrysler—work hand in 
glove to produce military vehicles. 
Last week, the 500,000th war vehicle 
(above) produced by the companies’ 
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eral of the big companies, would be to 
pay each prime contractor a- fixed per- 
centage on his claim as soon as he files 
a rough estimate of what is coming to 
him. This would give him enough cash 
to pay off subcontractors and start re- 
conversion while auditors worked out 
the exact settlement. 

Procurement officials are sympathetic 
to this idea, and in several recent ter- 
minations, they have allowed a 50% 
immediate settlement. Auto manufac- 
turers think postwar liquidation will re- 
quire a much bigger percentage. 


AIRLINE HEARINGS REOPEN 


Policy on postwar air routes isn’t 
going to wait until after the war. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board arrived at this 
decision early this week, declaring that 
it would consider now the applications 
that have been piling up ever since 
December, 1941, when hearings on new 
routes were abandoned. 

Hearings on the 292 applications for 
domestic air routes and extensions are 
mostly for the protection of existing 
operators whose investments depend 
on their ability to make postwar plans. 
Examiners are bracing themselves, how- 
ever, against a downpour of applications 
from new companies and promoters. 

CAB, at its discretion, will confine 
hearings to selected applications, and 
will not open the subject of postwar in- 
ternational routes. Approval of a domes- 
tic application will not mean that the 
operation can start. 


joint effort rolled off the assembly line 
of G.M.’s Oshawa (Ont.) plant—as- 
sembled by mechanics from all three 
firms with American-born Munitions 
and Supply Minister C. D. Howe 
tightening up the wheel rim bolts. 
Canada’s automotive industry has 
shared facilities, pooled production 
secrets, and succeeded in standard- 
izing military equipment. 


For More Profits 


Machine tools and textiles 
press for liberalization of the 
renegotiation law; distributors 
fight for exemption. 


The machine tool and textile indus- 

tries are building up pressure in Con- 
gress to liberalize the contract renego- 
tiation law. Their argument is that 
profits in these industries (notably ma- 
chine tools) are pretty skimpy in peace- 
time, hence it’s unfair for the govern 
ment to slice the wartime cake too thin. 
Should these arguments succeed in gain- 
ing any official sympathy, it’s a sure bet 
that half 2 dozen other industries will 
want to be beneficiaries of a changed 
law, too. 
e Putting Fat on the Bones—Meantime, 
war contractors in general are increas- 
ingly concerned over building up post- 
war conversion reserves and want the 
existing statute altered so that the re- 
negotiators can’t take away necessary 
seed money. 

Noting the business man’s frame of 
mind, two congressional committees are 
cranking up new contract renegotiation 
investigations barely three months after 
the Truman committee (page 19) fin- 
ished hashing*over the whole situation 
(BW—Apr.10’43,p14). One of the 
committees—House Naval Affairs—al- 
ready has started its sessions. The other 
—a sub-committee of House Ways & 
Means, with Rep. Wesley E. Disney of 
Oklahoma at the helm—will start rolling 
as soon as Congress frees itself (at least 
partially) from the inflation mess. 
© For Bigger Navy—The current Naval 
Affairs probe is very likely not destined 
to result in any legislation. The big 
concern of the committee is to grease 
the ways for an adequate U.S. Navy, 
and so its interest in renegotiation is 
mainly from the viewpoint of whether 
production is being interfered with. 

Manager and counsel of the commit- 

tee is R. E. Kline who once worked 
for Under Secretary of the Navy James 
V. Forrestal. Kline is attempting to 
keep the investigation on a pir-to-all 
basis and seems to be succeeding. At 
least, there have been no under-the- 
breath squawks from the procuremenc 
agencies who normally attribute sinister 
motives to investigations. 
@ Various Possibilities—Most probable 
result of the Naval Affairs hearings will 
be a series of recommendations which 
individual congressmen, or other com- 
mittees, can attempt to work into law. 
Here are some of the possibilities, based 
on hearings and pressures to date: 

(1) Stricter definition of what con- 
stitutes an excess profit. 

(2) Extension of renegotiation au- 
thority to cover agricultural products 
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NATIVE STEVEDORES 


At many of the Army’s far-flung bases, 
friendly natives help the military in 
noncombat work. They care fo 


wounded, guide forces through jun- 
gles, and work as longshoremen. At 
New Caledonia, natives release troops 
for military duties by unloading food 
supplies from American ships. 


and contracts handled by the Defense 
Plant Corp. 

(3) Permission to accumulate conver- 
sion reserves. 

(4) Preferred treatment for certain 
industries like machine tools. 

(5) Exemption of standardized goods 
from renegotiation on the grounds that 
items sath as pots, pans, and cloth 
already are controlled well enough by 
OPA’s price ceilings. 

(6) Exemption of contractors with 
less than a $500,000 annual war busi- 
ness. (The current limit is $100,000.) 
@ Ways & Means Attitude—When Dis- 
ney’s Ways & Means subcommittee 
gets started, however, it will definitely 

ave new legislation in mind. Because 
Ways & Means is the fountainhead of 
all tax legislation, any proposed changes 
will take the form of either (1) sub- 
stituting increased taxes for the present 
renegotiation law, and/or (2) revising 
tax exemptions to allow for conversion 
reserves. The military procurement 
agencies would assent to the second 
but would fight to the last ditch if the 
Disney group attempts to tear up the 
renegotiation principle. 

In any event, new legislation does 
not loom as a possibility before next fall 
at the earliest. Congress is still longing 
for a recess. But even if perspiring legis- 
lators have to forego a vacation, the 
fight over wages and prices should keep 
them occupicd a considerable time. 
@ Dist::Sutors up in Arms—Meanwhile, 
the antirenegotiation forces are getting 
some. new recruits from among the ranks 
of suppliers and distributors. These 
middlemen have suddenly been jolted 
into the realization that they are subject 
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to renegotiation on their war business 
because it constitutes a “service” or 
“subcontract.” Hence, profits can be 
cut back, even if the supplier does not 
engage in manufacturing. 

ow many suppliers have been re- 
negotiated, the procurement agencies 
will not say, although they claim the 
number is “small.” Be that as it may, 
fear is spreading among the middlemen 
that they are in for some painful grill- 


ing. 


Corn Stalemate 


Closing of big refinery 
only reemphasizes depth of 
crisis; Davis brings various in- 
terests together for talks. 


Food industry, agricultural, and price 
experts this week sought desperately 
for a solution to the perplexing corn 
roblem. War Food Administrator 
Chester C. Davis called in representa- 
tives of leading agricultural colleges, 
the corn processors, dairy and poultry 
interests, livestock growers, and feed 
dealers. Prentiss M. Brown came over 
from OPA, in the face of what looks 
like a widening breach between his 
outfit and Davis’. 
e Mill Closing Forced—The week’s 
developments proved conclusively that 
this series of meetings had been called 
none to soon. Despite the ‘wartime 
importance of corn products to the 
food industry, to textiles and paper 
output, and even to the aluminum 


’ 


foundries and some other 
cators, the Pekin (IIl.) p 
Corn Products Refining Co 
to close at midweek. 

Corn Products Refining 
has been convinced for sever! day 
it would have to curtail |) ° 
been sure to what extent. [+s joo. 
plant, at Argo, IIl., can mill 
a day but has been runnin 
mouth; the smaller plant 
Pekin (60,000 bu. a day) an 
Kansas City, Mo., (25,000 | 
been below capacity for s 
Any shutdown was particular] 
able because the company fel! sure js 
could never reassemble its labor fore 
e Conflicting Interests—The \\ ashine. 
ton conferences on com were yp 
against a shortage problem of vital jm. 
portance to four industries: (1) dairy. 
ing, (2) poultry raising, (3) hog and 
cattle raising, and (4) corn processing 
The fact that the interests of these 
four are not identical heightened the 
difficulties encountered. 

For example, the War Food Admin. 
istration and several of the parties ip. 
volved would have been overjoyed to 
take the direct approach: Remove cei. 
ing prices so that buyers could bid 
o— the hog market for corm. But 
there they ran athwart the dairy and 
poultry men who have to buy feed, 
@ Lean Hog Plan Opposed—The OPA, 
of course, has been resisting re. 
moval of over-all ceilings. Its expert 
had been toying with a price-break 
system which would have made it more 
profitable for hog raisers to sell their 
porkers at light weights than to feed 
them up to the point where corn wa; 
being converted largely into lard. Now 
this plan seems to be on the junk 
pile; pigs are moving to market rapidly 
enough so that even OPA admits that 
their appetite for corn isn’t the crux 
of the liter problem. 

Moreover, every competent observer 

in the Corn Belt knows what the real 
problem is. Ceiling prices were in- 
posed last January, and movement of 
corn to market began to slow up at 
once. Farmers are pretty smart market 
operators, and the imposition of the 
ceiling was to them a signal that com 
was worth more money. 
e Subsidy by Indirection—Political out 
—and Davis’ conferees weighed it 
carefully—would be government pur 
chase of corn at about $1.50 a bushel 
(approximately what it will bring on the 
hoof). Corn so bought could then be 
resold to the trade at prevailing ceil 
ings. But that plan was pure and simple 
subsidy-and-rollback; at a the farmei 
wants is an out-and-out high price. 

To help ease the situation, Com- 
modity Credit Corp. called loans on 
corn. “Last resort was the proposal 
to requisition corn held in excess of 
individual farmers’ needs; but there 
aren’t enough shotguns to enforce that. 
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An epidemic of congressional inves- 
ations is taking up so much of the 
me of hard-pressed government and 
gness executives that War Mobiliza- 
n Director James F’. Byrnes has asked 
uch house of Congress to set up a 
sle committee for all such jobs. ‘The 


force, ate already has an imquisitional 
hing. poup that could serve as a model. It is 

\@,. Truman Committee, officially 
\l- Hbjed the Special Committee Investi- 
laity. MMM sing the National Defense Program. 
and He 4 New Ti By now the repu- 
"08. Mtion of this body is such that often 


threat to “take everything to the Tru- 
an Committee” is sufficient to force 
cure of abuses. In some instances, bad 
pots have been cleaned up before the 
mmittee’s report on the subject had 
ime to emerge from the government 
minting office. 

Furthermore, the Truman Commit- 


But Me has made a notable contribution 
and the technique of investigation by its 
~ e of a follow-through device. Major 


trouble situations” are not washed up 
nd abandoned. Instead, the committee 
hecks back every so often to make 
mre that former abuses have not re- 


- med or that cage remedies have 
oS been adopted. This follow-through is 


ikely to become a permanent addition 
0 the methodology of congressional 
investigation. 

Senate Was Skeptical—Explanation 
of the Truman Committee’s record lies 
aigely in the talents of its chairman 
nd of the senators making up the 
roup. It all stems from an early convic- 
ton of Sen. Harry S. Truman, Missouri 
emocrat, that the billions which Con- 
giess was breathlessly voting for the 
wat effort should be checked on. The 
suggestion would have received deeper 
consideration and better appropriations 
if someone else had proposed it, for 
in March, 1941, Sen. Truman had a 
questionable rating both in Washing- 
ton and in the country as a whole. 

Harry Truman became a captain of 
feld artillery in the first World War. 
On his return, he opened a gents’ haber- 
dashery store in Kansas City which 
flopped. He studied law and was taken 
up by Tom Pendergast’s odoriferous 
Jackson County Democratic machine. 
In a few years, the boss made him 
presiding judge of the county. On his 
lection to the* Senate, Truman was 
stigmatized as “Tom Pendergast’s er- 
rand boy.” 

When the storm broke which sent 
Pendergast to the penitentiary, Truman 
refused to kick his fallen ‘Tiend, de- 
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hey Can Take It to Truman 


Senate committee investigating the war program will be 
3d to furnish Byrnes with a model for concentrating those 
ngressional inquiries. What it has done, how it works. 


clared that his patron had never asked 
him to commit a dishonest act “be- 
cause he knew I wouldn’t do it.” As 
presiding judge, Truman had spent 
$25,000,000 for Jackson County roads 
and public buildings. ““The only money 
I ever stole,” he once said in Washing- 
ton, “was $36,000 left over from build- 
ing the $4,500,000 Jackson County 
courthouse. Instead of returning the 
surplus to the treasury, I spent it on a 
statue of Andrew Jackson.” 

@ Who Got the Job—The Senate’s lack 
of enthusiasm for Truman was reflected 
in the number of freshman senators 
dumped into his committee. Vice- 
President Wallace and the respective 
party leaders made the assignments. To 
add some ballast and keep the untried 
youngsters on the track, the Adminis- 
tration wheelhorse, Tom Connally of 
Texas, was added. 

In addition to these two, Democrats 
now on the committee are Mead (N. 
Y.), Wallgren (Wash.), Hatch (N. 
Mex.), Kilgore (W. Va.). The Repub- 
licans—who have occasionally shown a 
tendency to look for anti-Administra- 
tion material in the Truman inquiries— 
are Brewster (Me.), Burton (Ohio), Ball 
(Minn.), Ferguson (Mich.). Perhaps 
the very fact that the committee is 
short on the ham type of veteran states- 
man (who uses every trick of self-glam- 


The Truman Committee is made up of 
six Democrats and four Republicans, 
but all of them serve on other com- 
mittees-as well, and the photographers 
don’t catch them all together. At the 


orization) provides an explanation of 
how the body has functioned without 
internal friction. It has never issued a 
minority report, something unique in 
the annals of long-standing committees 
handling controversial war matters. An 
other reason back of its cohesion and 
drive is its chief counsel, Hugh Fulton. 
e@ Prosecutor With a Record.—Truman 
realized that his program would require 
a prosecutor with a high degree of ex 
tractive skill but with depth and bal 
ance. He consulted Attorney General 
Robert H. Jackson (now on the Su 
preme Court). Jackson strongly recom 
mended Fulton, then an assistant U. S. 
attorney in New York. Fulton was 
Ohio-born, a graduate of Michigan, had 
been with the lofty New York commer 
cial law firm of Cravath, de Gersdorff, 
Swaine & Wood before entering gov- 
ernment service. 

High-spot in Fulton’s record was the 
prosecution and conviction of Howard 
Hopson of Associated Gas & Electric. 
He had also prosecuted and convicted 
Stephen Paine of the Boston brokerage 
house of Paine, Webber & Co. on a 
fraud charge (and was afterward thanked 
by his victim for a fair trial). Fulton 
handled the conspiracy indictment 
against J. Warren Davis, Philadelphia 
federal judge accused by William Fox, 
the one-time movie potentate. He left 
this case to take the ‘Truman _ job. 
(Thereafter Davis was acquitted though 
Fox went to jail making loud and ap 
propriate squawks.) On the ‘Truman 
Committee, Fulton gets $9,000 a year 
—the limit that can be paid without 
special congressional action. Whether 
he is making undue use of the com 
mittee assignment to build himself up 


group’s organization meeting, Mar. 
12, 1941, they found Chairman Harry 
S. Truman (seated) and from the left 
(standing), Senators Ball, Wallgren, 
Connally, Mead, Brewster. 
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Truman Committee hearings always 
make news, usually draw crowds—par- 
ticularly when they deal with Wash- 
ington’s interdepartmental _ rows. 


When Under Secretary ot War Rob- 


ert Patterson came to this hearing to 
charge that priorities for synthetic 
rubber were unpeding the production 
of high-octane gasoline, the commit- 
tee hung out the S.R.O. sign early. 


is an unsettled argument in the Senate 
press gallery—which, nevertheless, agrees 
that he is doing a good job. 

Fulton is 35, has a round and 
friendly face that furnishes a_ perfect 
blind for enmeshing the unwary wit- 
ness. He and Truman hit it off at once. 
They have since perfected their organ- 
ization and technique. The staff con- 
sists of 17 investigators and 12 ste- 
nographers. This force occupies four of- 
fices in the Senate office building. 
eHow the Committee Works—The 
committee’s day starts with a confer- 
ence in the “dog house,” a small office 
off Truman’s main sanctum, furnished 
with comfortable leather chairs. Here 
members and their counsel talk over the 
conduct of current cases and the pos- 
sible inclusion of new ones. 

Sometimes the committee develops 
an inquiry on its own initiative, but most 
of the time it acts on tips. ‘These come 
from various sources. Now that the 
fame of the committee is nation-wide, it 
gets 200 to 300 tips a week. Most of 
them come by mail though some come 
from personal visits and mysterious 
phone calls. In many cases, workers in 
war plants report on practices injurious 
to the war effort. 

It was a worker at Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel who started the investigation 
which resulted in indictments on 
charges of falsifying tests on plates and 
of destroying records. Information from 
an employee of Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. led to charges by the Truman 
Committee that plane engines supplied 
by the company to the Army and Navy 
contained defective parts. Both com- 
panies have attributed their troubles to 
pressure for greater war output, leading 
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to the passing of doubtful material by 
employees, and have applied correc- 
tives. Business concerns generally are in- 
clined to think that the Truman Com- 
mittee sometimes fails to give due 
weight to reasonable explanations of 
how things can go wrong under the ter- 
rific pressures of the war program. 

@ Following Up Tips—Sometimes in- 
vestigation of an inside tip on one proj- 
ect will uncover a trail leading to sub- 
sidiary shenanigans. Thus in the scan- 
dalous Winfield Park (N. J.) housing 
project the committee uncovered evi- 
dence that led to the indictment of 
C. F. MacEvoy and dug up interlocking 
corporation connections which _pro- 
duced some very puzzling details as to 
the cost of concrete barges under con- 
struction by Mack voy. 

The committee has no power except 
to advise and recommend. Its job is to 
correct abuses that are holding up the 
war effort, not to put people in jail. 
But if criminal practices are uncovered, 
the evidence is turned over to the U. S. 
attorney general for proper court action. 
Though its powers as defined by enab- 
ling legislation give it authority to 
inquire into any phase of war conduct, 
the committee has, so far, avoided ex- 
amination of strategic matters, holding 
that this is the responsibility of the 
military. 

e Set Off a Depth Charge—However, 
this doesn’t mean that the committee 
pulls its punches when it finds the com- 
batant services at fault. Perhaps the 
biggest explosion the group has yet set 
off was an examination that took in 
the submarine menace. The committee 
disclosed that during 1942 the U-boats 
sank 12,000,000 tons of ships or 1,000,- 


000 more tons than Al 
constructed. 

The public was doub! 
this revelation since Navy 
subject was strictly hush- 
releases were larded with assurno +. 
ises for the future. Secre‘a ‘ai 
Navy Frank Knox prompt denied ¢ 
committee figures, sought t brush ¢ 
crisis aside by opining that | 
had confused gross tons and deadweig 
tons. But the senators sn pped ta 
back. One of the committee mem}, 
visited Knox, observed blandly ¢h 
since the secretary had publicly openg 
an argument as to whether he sa 4 
l'ruman Committee was Tight, it woy 
be necessary to call him before an opg 
hearing of the committee and end 4 


t€ senat 


.confusion. Knox promptly reversed } 


engines, admitted that the commit 
figures were accurate. 
e The Charge Kicked Back—W ith 4 
Atlantic battle now going against 4 
U-boat, committee members can or 
at the lighter side of this investigatior 
The findings criticized the Admir 
Blimps, the old broad-bottomed, bat 
ship set, which had stuck to conve 
tional defenses against submarines ap 
refused to give younger officers wit 
new ideas sufficient chance. Result y 
a flood of suggestions in the committe 
mail with original schemes for winnin 
the war at once. Many of the crackpo 
turned to the committee because the 
had been brushed off by other goven 
ment agencies. 

The prize went to an _ unnan 

patriot who had perfected a “free fue! 
airplane engine about which he va 
pretty fuzzy except to reveal that it 
run on air. He proposed building o 
plane of this type for every man in ¢ 
Army. After teaching all the soldic: 
aviation, each plane was to be load 
with three yards of good old U. S. A 
earth. The Army would then take « 
from the West Coast, fly to Toki 
where the 7,000,000 planes would dum 
their soil, thereby burying the Japanes 
capital and thus bringing the war to al 
expeditious end. 
e How Hearings Are Run—The com 
mittee’s investigations are parceled ou! 
to staff members who have specialized 
in the subject under study. Many a 
abuse is cleared up without resort t 
open hearings. But when hearings at 
necessary, the Truman group tries when 
ever possible to save government mon¢ 
and time by holding the sessions neat 
the area affected rather than paying t 
bring numerous witnesses into over 
crowded Washington. It also break 
up into subcommittees to speed and 
widen its operations. 

Procedure at a hearing is for the con 
mittee to sit on one side of a long table 
with witnesses on the other. Often 
executives concerned will ask to be per 
mitted to testify, trusting the fairnes 
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“Unforeseen 


THESE MASSIVE doors are not protection enough. 
Nor are the great vaults behind them. 
For the strength of tempered metal sometimes 
cannot cope with the weakness of tempted men. 
That is why bankers insist on more than physi- 
cal protection for the funds intrusted to them 
... insist on financial protection against any 
possible loss contingency. 
And they find this protection in blanket bond 


events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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Bronze doors of the Bowery Savings Bank, East 42nd St., New York 


NOT ENOUGH 


coverage issued by bonding companies such as 
The Maryland—a company of long experience 
in the field of financial insurance. 

Today, bankers are particularly interested in a 
new feature of the banker’s blanket bond under 
which the cost is determined by the bank’s indi- 
vidual loss record. 

Ask your agent or broker for full particulars. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance end Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and broker& 
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LY Dust Control is inexpen- 
sive insurance against health 
hazards—against lost time. 


It enables men to see more 
clearly—to breathe more easily 
—to work to better advantage. 
All this builds morale so vital to 
maintaining peak production. 


i Specializing in this field for 
over 40 years, Sly Enginee:s 
have solved the dust problems 
of 57 industries suppressing 
and collecting 111 kinds of 
dust. We have been doing this 
longer than anyone else. 

This experience is at your dis- 
posal. Ask for Bulletin 98 and 
tell us about your dust problem 
so that we may write you fully. Sly 
Dust Control is not expensive. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Trcin Avenue a Cleveland, Ohio 


A 


PIONEERS iN Seceutific 
DUST CONTROL 
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of the tribunal to get their views on 
record. Usually witnesses are backed 
by a formidable array of legal counsel 
loaded with documents. Proceedings 
begin with witnesses reading a prepared 
statement of their position. Questions 
follow, with Fulton pursuing his pre- 
pared strategy and the senators taking 
over when they want a particular point 
clarified. 

@ Reports Go to the Point—Reports of 
the committee are full of tight English 
and sound sense. Fulton denies that he 
deserves all the credit for the reports, 
says that Cnairman Truman and the 
entire committee go over them, making 
corrections, abbreviations, and amplifi- 
cations. 

In an investigation of labor conditions, 
the committee had a stormy session 
with John L. Lewis in which one sena- 
tor went so far as to call the roaring 
John L. a “mountebank.” Yet the re- 
sulting report is a model of understate- 
ment. In referring to Lewis’ contention 
that he did not consider his no-strike 
promise to the President as binding, 
the committee had the following com- 
ment to make: 

“The obligation which rests upon 
Lewis is not an obligation arising by 
contract with the President. It is an ob- 
ligation to the United States arising out 
of the war emergency. It is based upon 
his duty as a citizen to a country which 
has enabled him to exchange the sweat 
and physical toil of a miner for the com- 


forts and privileges of a labor execy},, 
e@ And More Coming—To da: , the con 
mittee has issued 21 reports. |p 44, 


addi 
tion to those already mentioned 4, 
subjects include aluminum prioritied 
and utilization of existing n nufactay 
ing facilities, light metals and aircrass 
conversion, manpower, shipbuilding 
gasoline rationing and fuel 01), lumbe, 
barges, farm machinery, steel, and rene. 
gotiation of contracts—not to mention 
a slight political whitewashing job oy 
“the mvestigation in connection, with 
Sen. Albert B. Chandler's swimming 
pool in Kentucky.’ 
Meanwhile, fresh territory is being 
covered. Either under scrutin 


OT or 
the schedule are new phases of aincat 
production, food, housing, maguesiym, 
operation of government  or:dnance 
plants, and other matters warming yp 
on the back burners. 
e Cost Record—Most curious to Wash. 
ington veterans, the job is being done 
at a low cost to the taxpayer. On ay 
original appropriation of $15,000, the 
Truman Committeee performed an op. 
eration on the construction of hem 

camps which, Lt. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell said saved the nation $250. 
—e Total appropriations (since 
Mar. 1, 1941) are $300,000 of which 
only b Se $150,000 has been spent. 
Washington comments wondering 
that these committee members have a : 
even angled their cases so as to provide 
themselves junkets at public expense. 


STICKERS ON CABS 


With daily mileage limited by the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
many taxicab drivers are refusing long- 
haul passengers because short runs 
are more profitable. Chicago cab 


companies are squelching the prac- 


tice which violates a city ordinance 
against discrimination. On each cab 
they display a sticker that cites the 
law and explains to patrons that the 
machine has enough gas and miles to 
make any reasonable trip. Whatever 
excessive mileage that is traveled one 
day is adjusted the next. 
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The physician's accurate diagnosis is “half the 
cure.” The general’s well-conceived plan is 


“half the battle.” But only half! 


And when it comes to insuring your business 
interests, you likewise need both sound diag- 
nosis and painstaking execution. 


The adequate insurance of your business 
cannot be effected, simply by applying for vari- 
ous forms of standardized policies. It calls— 
first—for a study and review by specialists of 
many facts the non-specialist would never think 
of, and the formulation of a complete insurance 
plan. It calls—next—for competent execution 
of this plan, from the drafting of contracts 
that fit your requirements to the negotiation of 
such contracts with the insurance companies. 


Complete execution includes determination of 
the amount of your claims and their collection, 
if loss occurs. 

You always gain by having an organization 
of competent brokers handle your business in- 
surance. They are independent, represent no 
insurance company. They are at all times your 
buyers, your representatives. Their compensa- 
tion is not an extra fee from you, but a broker- 
age paid by the insurance companies. 

For almost 100 years, Johnson & Higgins 
have been acting as insurance brokers for lead- 
ing American business concerns. Their long 
experience and nationwide organization are at 
your service. Write or phone one of our offices 
today for further information. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


£ le bli ke dl 1845 uns : SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


INSURANCE. BROKERS VANCOUVER 


WINNIPEG 


63 Wins. STREET - New YORE 
— Buyers o Insurance A pone and Indashy MONTREAL 
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TORONTO 


if You lived in Portland 


you’d read, 
y 


%, 
The Journal dominates the rich, % Take Comics for instance. In 


vital Portland Trading Zone because @ New York you'd have to buy 
it publishes news, features in popular % 5 a pe 4) 
balance. It offers readers outstanding ‘ to read these famous comics 
national features as well as the most 4 published in Portland ~ 
popular local writers. As Portland,Ore- 4 The J ournal exclusively! 
gon’s only afternoon newspaper, The § “ley spe tg = 
Journal can publish world news as well ©  ‘y,,0, pensions ro mae 
as the local news the same day it happens. H The Nebbs » Mickey Mouse 
(Here’s how: when The Journal goesto § a Ye Palooka 
press it’s mid-afternoon in Portland, day } Sur detains ~eoead 

is done in Washington, it’s after six in Boots & Her Buddies 
New York and midnight or later in most H eh epg 

of the rest of the world.) ..That’s why ; Dine hens py Our Way 
The Journal is today as it has been for g Room & Board 

years the preferred* newspaper in the g ®arney Google 

Portland Area. Here population exceeds § *New York: Journal-American, 
700,000 and monthly payrolls top 42 &  Dinrg, Werle Teesram, 
million—it is today one of the Pacific f Chicago: Herald: American, 
Coast’s five major markets. ¢ oe 


*T he Journal reaches 21,993 more families in 
the Portland Area than any other newspaper. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD. . New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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New Pastures 


Goodyear’s rese srches | 
electronics, aviation, plastics 
illustrate alertness of rub 
firms to postwar trend; 


While oil and chemical 
have been developing synth 
ingredients, the rubber com 
wise have been branching « 
year Tire & Rubber Co. po: 
activities in electronics, avi 
plastics in dedicating a ne 
laboratory in Akron this we: 

@ Broad Range—Demonstrat on; 
cluded a radio static neutralizcr. 

get about the size of a radic 
which may have postwar implica 
for both home and commercial 
supersonic tire inspector, whiicl 
company hopes to make at 
around $100, that should appea 
service stations; Chrysler Motor Co’ 
Cycleweld (BW-—Jun.12’43,p79); ; 
elastic plastic called Plioflex; and plast 
foam, an extremely lightweight insula 
ing material that looks like solidifi 
soap suds. 

The static neutralizer utilizes an ele 
tronic tube which isolates static fro; 
radio waves and uses the static charge t 
generate an opposite or neutralizin 
charge. Goodyear’s Research Director 
Dr. L. B. Sebrell, said that the Am 
hadn’t completed all its tests on thi 
device but had found it a superior in 
strument. The inventor is a shy, > 
year-old, self-educated physicist, Gilber 
J. C. Andresen, who got acquainte 
with Dr. Sebrell two years ago by in 
stalling a radiotelephone on Sebrel! 
yacht. Andresen had his own radio r 
search laboratory at Port Clinton, Ohio 
and the two found common interests 
Andresen convinced Dr. Sebrell that 


Among devices developed in Gooé- 
year’s new research laboratory is a tite 
tester which spots defective used tites 
by high-frequency sound waves. 4 
green light is the go-ahead for retread- 
ing; red, for the scrap pile. 
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For FREE Reproductions of 
this advertisement address: 
§ Manager of Public Relations, 
> The: New Haven Railroad, 
Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. 
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WHEN THE MRS. 

DOES THE DISHES, 

WHAT'S HER CHOICE OF SHOW 
ON THE RADIO? 

(It would pay to know!) 


DOES HER TUNING 

RUN TO CROONING, 
SERIALS OR NEWS, 
WAGNER OR THE BLUES? 
(Facts that you could use!) 


TO LEARN HER WAY 

GET THIS SURVEY 

OF WHAT’S TUNED IN MOST 
DAYTIMES, COAST TO COAST. 
(Sent you free, by post!) 


WE shall be glad to send you 
this new study of wartime, 
daytime listening habits in 
5,000 homes from coast to 
coast. Whether you use 
daytime radio to win new 
customers now... or just to 
“keep ‘em remembering “ till 
after the war... this Survey 
will help you do it better! 


PR: 
“Kes? ‘em 
RememBERIW 


= ‘ if +1 = 


A Service of Radio Corporation of America 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « DETRO! 
HOLLYWOOD - SAN FRANCISCC 
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he had a workable static eliminator, 
and they got together on a contract. 

© Additional Improvements—Andresen’s 
original antistatic device, which used 
electric charges from aircraft engine ex- 
haust, ran into trouble with high- 
powered engines, but an alternate 
method was discovered last October 
and kept secret until now. Andresen 


| claims the static neutralizer he demon- 


strated will cut static, regardless of its 
source or intensity, down to “a maxi- 
mum ratio of equality with the radio 
signal being received”; further, that 
improvements not included on the 
demonstration set eliminate all ordinary 
static and will bring direction-finder and 
aircraft radio beams to pilots regardless 
of storms or other interference. 
Goodyear’s tire inspector would com- 
pete with devices such as X-ray and 
other testing equipment designed to 
spot hidden flaws in tire fabric. It 
adapts well-known principles of elec- 
tronic sound detection with a listening 
device operating under water that is 
sensitive to tire fabric air pockets. Pilot 
model will be sent to Lloyd Felker, 
Marshfield (Wis.) dealer, who urged 
Goodyear to develop a machine that 
would tell whether a casing was worth 
recapping. 
e@ Twice as Rigid—Cycleweld was first 
demonstrated last fall to a carefully re- 
stricted industry audience in Detroit 
by S. G. moet Te head of Chrysler's 
roduction research department, who 
Pad developed the invention in collabo- 


PLASTICS AWARD TO SHAW 


The annual John Wesley Hyatt award 
for outstanding achievement in the 
plastics industry during 1942 goes to 
Frank H. Shaw, president of Shaw 
Insulator Co., who pioneered the 
transfer molding of thermosetting 
plastics into intricate parts for war 
matériel. The award, established by 


ration with the Army and Navy. p 
of the process is an organ > gy y 
cement, which, under heat 
forms a strong weld-like b 
weld construction, Chrysk 
both lighter and stronger + 
bolted, or welded seams. A inet] 
assembly put together with Cy 
in an early demonstration y 
rigid as its riveted count 
greater resistance to shear 
tests, and greater creep sti 
place of 5,500 rivets, the ¢ 
job had 30. 

Goodyear fabricates the cx 
a black, paper-like sheet with 
ish, which is easily handled in p; 
tion work. So far, Cycleweld ha; 
been adapted to repair jobs. Its rey 
ance to cleavage impact is said to }g 
inferior to riveted or bolted constr 
tion, and it works best on the lightes 
aluminum sheet. Adaptations in y 
to metal and plastic to metal joint 
said to be satisfactory, although 4 
bonding temperature is abBut 300 | 
Before Cycleweld is complete] 
cessful, Chrysler men say, constructiog 
design will have to be adapted to it 
They hint that this already is under wa 
e Ersatz Leather?—Plioflex is a plast 
with some of the characteristics of the 
vinyls plus the ability to be vulcanized 
like rubber. It is leathery and clastic, 
Proposed applications are as a substitute 
for leather in shoe soles (Goodvear says 
it wears longer than leather soles) and 
in such commercial uses as automobile 


+ 


Hercules Powder Co., is a memorial 
to Hyatt, the inventor of Celluloid and 
the Hyatt flexible roller bearing. Seen 
at last Thursday’s award dinner a 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria are (left 
to right) Dr. Per K. Frolich, president 
of the American Chemical Society; 
Shaw; Richard F. Bach of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; and Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, architect. 
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Dean got a cold shoulder the day 
Bill stopped that bullet. All because, 
back in the States, a new kind of magic 
had been contrived at a laboratory. 


There, row on row of glass cylinders 
filled with plasma pooled from the 
blood of volunteer donors were rotated 
through a bath of dry ice. At a tem- 
perature of 74° below zero, the life- 
giving fluid formed a “shell” from 
which excess vapor was easily removed. 
Thanks to rapid freezing, too, the 
finished dried substance retained its 
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Bill owes his life to 


original curative values. Brought the 
benefits of fresh blood to Bill .. . 


months later, thousands of miles away! 


At Wyandotte, Michigan, the 
world’s largest dry-ice plant is produc- 
ing vast quantities for plasma process- 
ing and many other war purposes. 
Wyandotte dry ice cools rivets, keeps 
aluminum workable without repeated 
heat treatments. It shrink-fits metal 
parts for machines, assists in the cali- 
bration of aviation instruments by 
creating stratosphere temperatures. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORAT|ON—wyANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Alkalies © Chlorine * Calcium Carbonate 


Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and Institutions * 


We’re pleased, of course, that 
another of our many products is doing 
a man-sized job for industry. But most 
of all, we like to think about that 
soldier . . . heading toward recovery 


... with the help of dry ice. 


LANA 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
consolidates the resources and facilities 
of Michigan Alkali Company and The 
J. B. Ford Company to better serve the 
nation’s war and post-war needs. 


PAUMETNUE AR 


andotte 


CITIES 


OFFICES inh PRINCIPAL 


Calcium Chioride * Dry Ice * Specialized 


Wyandotte Cleanser for Home Use 
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Oil for Cooling, Too! 


A few drops of oil, used occasionally in the right places, can do 
much toward keeping you cool and comfortable this summer—in 
the home, office or factory. The method is very simple .. . 


* Today, and again later in the season, apply light machine oil to 
the oil holes of your breezy R & M electric fan. And if the fan is 
of the oscillating type, better refill the gear box with grease. All 
R & M fans are so sturdily built that this little lubrication chore 
should insure continued perfect performance. If your fan fails to 
operate for any reason, get in touch with the R & M dealer or 
distributor from whom you bought it. In spite of the shortage of 
copper parts, he will do his best to see that it is repaired. 


* Because so many fans are needed for military and hospital use, 
we are not permitted to produce fans for residences or offices. But 
we can continue to help you solve war-production problems involv- 
ing ventilating, materials handling, pumping, conversion of ma- 
chines to direct drive, and special motor applications. Write us! 
The address is Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In 
Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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window strips, where it is | 
to rubber. 

Plastic foam is stirred wy 
fied from a synthetic resi 
weighs about 0.65 Ib. per « 
one-ninth the weight of cork 
93 in an Army test in whic! 
used insulating materials 
48 to 50. Postwar refrigerat 
year predicted, are going t 
very light. 


Break for Farmers 


Allotted tonnage of ste¢ 


should permit farm machineryf 
manufacturers to turn out 70% 


of their 1940 output. 


Major full-line farm  machineg 
makers figure tentatively that they wij 
be able to manufacture around 7()% 
of their 1940 output from their shar 
of the 900,000 tons of stecl that WpR 
allocated their industry last week (BW 
—Jun.19°43,p7). If the allocation fail 
to produce the steei on time or at all, « 
if other critical components fa‘! ty 
materialize, then trouble could de clop, 
e Includes Repair Parts—In some 
sonably good years, such as 1935 
1936, the industry probably consun 
approximately this tonnage of : 


| rials and satisfied the needs of the tam. 


ers of that day. In 1940, the ind sty 
used around 1,200,000 tons of stee 
Principal difference between end re 


| sults for farmers in those years and noy 
is that far less of the material then had 


to go into repair parts, on which the 
new order places no quota limitations 

The Dept. of Agriculture figured 
some time ago that U. S. farmes 
needed considerably more than 7 f 
1940 machinery production. The ix 
dustry is sure that if practically all d 
the 900,000 tons actually goes into fam 
equipment for domestic use and if thi 


is distributed on time in areas where ti 


is most needed, the farmers can get by. 
Already two months of the productio 
season have passed awaiting the order. 
e Exports in Same Quota—Any fam 


| equipment for export has to come out 


of this same tonnage; hence, if lend 


| lease should put on a surge, this would 


curtail domestic consumption accord: 
ingly. Nobody pretends that 70% i 
all the equipment that today’s prosper 
ous labor-pinched farmers would like to 
buy, or even that they could usefully 
employ to attain their crop goals. 

If output were unlimited, the com 
ing year would produce the bigget 
volume the industry has ever seen. How 
the new production will be distributed 
is left in the air, “subject to such direc 
tives as may be issued.” ‘The industrys 
bets are that 1944 implements will be 
shipped by manufacturers as they sé 
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through their regular distribution 

sc. Jifiidannels. and will be rationed, at the 

foot Mlliei] level only, by local boards. 

' es Industry View—Most def- 

Le indication that the past year’s cx- | 
rience with county-by-county ration- | 
io was too much for the Dept. of Agri- 

viture comes from an order which it 

ently circulated in Kansas. This takes 

wer almost verbatim the industry’s | 
ews of what ailed last year’s L-170 | 
yder and implies broadly that county- | 
bycounty procedure was probably all | 
rong. 
Also last year’s attempt at concentra- | 
Zon of production in small factories is | 
but the window. Sole vestige of that 

philosophy is the provision that a com- | 
way domg an annual volume of 

$100,000 or less can manufacture in the 

ming year 100% of its tonnage. 
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GHOSTS THAT WALK 
Simple luminous markers may be the 
answer t0 management prayers for 
worker rotection during blackouts or 
power failures. They gave adequate re- 
sults in a recent test at the Pennsyl- 
vania Range Boiler plant, Philadel- 
phia, As the lights went out, a column 
of workers (above) suddenly dissolved 
into a line of glowing arm bands (be- 
low), marching up a ramp to an exit 
plainly marked despite the blackout. 
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WHEN MEETING THE CONVOY 
SPELLS LIFE ITSELF.... 


@ In the nerve-tingling routine of outrunning U-boats, Pedrick 


precisioneered piston rings are helping America win this war—just 
as they are delivering that essential extra power and extra life to 
fighting-planes above, to submarines below, and to the thousands 
of stationary and mobile horsepower so essential to a United 
Nations victory. 


Precisioneered! Precisely shaped on intricate machines to engi- 
neering designs that are right for the specific job they’II fill! Made 
and fitted to give and hold compression, to save and keep saving 


oil, to get the extra speed and extra punch from every drop of fuel. 


Small wonder that producers and servicemen alike, on everything 


from giant Diesel to tiny compressor, are specifying Pedrick in 
ever-growing numbers. WILKENING MANUFACTURING CO., 
Philadelphia. In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada), 
Ltd., Toronto. 


Sei 


PISTON RINGS 
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“PAPER WORK” 
nd beatlle Lined. 


Consider the “paper work” necessary in 
war times! It takes 30 tons of blueprints for 
a battleship—a bomber has 101,650 parts— 
a combat plane without engine requires 
3,500 separate drawings—a light tank needs 
2,500 blueprints—even a shell assembly re- 
quires 50 prints. Follow through to the bat- 
tle fronts—hundreds of thousands of forms, 
reports, bulletins, parts instructions, manu- 
als, and innumerable other “paper work”. 

Wherever such “paper work” is required 
—in office, plant or in the field—VARI- 
TYPER saves time and materials while giv- 
ing more legible, easier read copy. That's 
why thousands of VARI-TYPERS are now 
being used in leading war industries, in 
Government ents and nearly all 
branches of the Army and Navy. 

This electric office composing machine 
employs a large selection of changeable 
types and variable spacings — gives even 
margins on both sides—on less paper, more 
quickly and at lower cost. There are VARI- 
TYPER models for all commercial uses and 
an Engineering Model for saving drafting 
time. Mail coupon or write for actual Case 
Histories of savings. 


In addition to VARI-TYPER, we manufacture pre- 
cision aircraft parts for the U. S. Army Air Corps. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
333 SIXTH AVE. - NEW YORK 14,N.Y. 


(C0 Please send Portfolio “How To Speed 
ar Work’’. 
© Portfolio ‘“‘How Government Offices are 
Using Vari-Typer”. 
[ Also include Case Histories and Samples. 


Name Title. 
Company 

Address. 

City State. 
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Tempest in Ships 
Owners of seized vessels 
rebel against basis of charter 
rates paid by government; they 
suspect enemy aliens get more. 


A three-cornered row among ship- 
owners, the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, and the Comptroller General con- 
tinues to hold up about $200,000,000 
compensation due for American-owned 
vessels taken over by the government 
for war operation. Hearings on a bill 
(H.R.2731) designed to settle the rem- 
pus have merely aggravated the dispute. 

Involved are some 4,000 requisitioned 
craft, ranging through the whole cata- 
log of liners, freighters, tankers, yachts, 
fishing boats, tugs, and barges. The 
holdup of this fund has seriously dis- 
located the financial condition of some 
ship companies, forcing them to bor- 
row to continue operations in behalf of 
the government. 

e Values in Dispute—The argument in- 
volves the basis on which the ships 
are valued. Crux of it all is the en- 
hancement clause of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. It states that “in 
no case shall the value of the prop- 
erty taken or used be deemed enhanced 
by the cause necessitating the taking 
or use.” This clause was cited by the 
Comptroller General to justify his con- 
tention that the WSA rates of com- 


pensation were too high 
ships built with the aid o 
subsidy are not involved 
since they are paid on 
what they invested. 

The WSA began assemb! \¢ priya, 

owned vessels late in 1941, «Ad jy ! 
end of April, 1942, practic ‘ly aij 
merchant fleet had been isitiones 
Most of the big ships wer: »ut undg 
charters by which the owne ntinue 
to operate them. The SA 7 
authorized to determine cli irter raid 
and compensation to be p. ‘a 
of loss. 
e Wartime Enhancement (Cutlawe 
After payments under the ch irters hy 
continued for months, the W SA ase 
the Comptroller General for « uling 
its determination of rates and yaly 
tions. On Nov. 28, 1942, C nptrolid 
General Lindsay C. Warren announce 
the decision which started al] 4 
trouble. He found that the enhangg 
ment provision of the Merchant Marj 
Act “prohibits the payment of co 
pensation for such vessels to the ge 
tent that it may be based upon valu 
in excess of the values existing on Sep 
§, 1939.” 

WSA disagreed with this interme 
tation, but the comptroller is top ma 
since he must O.K. the checks. Follow 
ing his ruling, the WSA announce 
that thereafter it would withhold (| 
all payments for total losses of ships 
(2) 25% of compensation for timg 
charters (under which owners oper 


their ships), (3) 50% for bare-boa 


Owner 
VC me 
the mix 
© basis J 


In ~ 
ahs 
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BRITT’S BAD LUCK 


For Columbia Transportation’s crane- 
equipped freighter, Thomas Britt, a 
cargo of sulphur recently proved un- 
lucky at Chicago (BW—Jun.19°43, 
p19.) Finding the load had been de- 
layed by inland floods, the boat made 
two other trips, then returned for its 


sulphur. Outbound for Buffalo, the 
Britt had more bad luck. It went 
aground on a Chicago River mud ba 
—keeping the Michigan Ave. drav- 
bridge open four hours during a mon 
ing’s traffic peak. Two reasons for the 
accident: The Britt was drawing 2! 
ft.; the river level had been lowered 4 
foot for passage of naval craft. 
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All produced 
from one 
writing . . . 


G LABEL 
‘ 


Find out now how Mimeograph duplication cuts paper 
work from receipt of order to billing of merchandise 


Typical of the way Mimeograph duplica- 
tion is eliminating paper work bottlenecks 
in plants all over the country is its solu- 
tion to the paper work problems in con- 
nection with the receipt, manufacture, 


shipping and billing of various products. 

From the receipt of an order to the bill- 
ing of the merchandise, a single writing on 
a Mimeograph brand stencilsheet frequent- 
ly handles all the paper work involved. 


@ The order gets into the factory in minimum time, with copies to every 


department concerned. 


@ All the required number of copies of the invoice, packing list, ‘‘shipper’’ 
—even shipping labels—is produced from the original writing! 


@ All copies produced stay permanently legible, nonsmudging, in spite 


of the roughest handling. 


Whether your plant is large, small or 
medium-sized, Mimeograph duplication 
can offer a unique solution to these paper 
work problems. 

If you are interested in cutting your 


plant costs, if you want to save vital man- 
hours and increase your plant efficiency, 
write today for complete details. Address, 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


da MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. 8. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


The standard of speed and legibility in the one-writing Qsystem 
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A Wusiness Man's _ Pare 


for the Times \tter ictory 


ITH ALL the stops of the industrial organ pulled out American war 
production has crescendoed into the mightiest roar in history. 
Bombers, ships, tanks — bullets, guns, munitions are spewing forth 
at an unprecedented volume. In the Construction Industry, if we 
could have thrown the vast array of speedily-built war plants, 
cantonments, and war facilities at Hitler, the War would have been over by now. 
& America’s war production has shown what this country can do when production men 
are turned loose without being hampered or limited by “sales.” Shouldn't our future 
thinking be along these lines? As Stuart Chase has put it, if we can produce 125,000 
bombers in war surely we can produce 1,500,000 needed homes in peace. If it takes a 
war to create prosperity, boom cities, widespread spending and higher standards of 
living, then aren't we thinking animals enough to figure out some way to create an 
economy of abundance after wanton destruction has ceased? & It is our prayer that 
we may be able to continue America’s expanded production and increased agriculture 
to the end that more of the good things of life be distributed to all of the people. Keep 


at Capacity, America — Always! 
f { 
‘1 


SONSTRUCTION() 
FRITZ ZIEBARTH © 830 WEST ESTHER STREET 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Now I can call anyone instantly 


— anywhere in the plant! 


VOICE PAGING and 
BROADCASTING ~~ 
SYSTEM | 


Voice paging will get better results in your plant, 
too. It will enable you to locate individuals in the 
quickest possible time . . . helping to avoid switch- 
board tie-ups. And in addition the new Bell In- 
dustrial Voice Paging Equipment provides for 
plant-wide broadcasting of musical recordings, an- 
nouncements, instructions and time or alarm 
signals. Its widely adjustable, precision-built, stand- 
ard units—specially designed for industrial use 
—can be grouped to fit any need. Also designed for 
quick, easy expansion or rearrangement. Get details 
on this new BELL Industrial Sound Equipment. 


W rite Today for Details 


BEL ' SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


1187 ESSEX AVE.= COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Export Office: 5716 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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charters (under which th. govern 
° aot ~~ 80vemme 

operates requisitioned ship . The q, 
lock continues with the nount 4 
shipowners increasing at ‘he tate 
about $12,000,000 a mont’: fo; ¢ 
hire, plus amounts due for Cssels gus 
@ Reluctant to Sue—The © vners & 
accept a part of the money, but jp 
case, they would have to ue fo 
rest. They also could sue fo the ent 
amount—and the attorne, fo; 
American Merchant Marix:e Ingtip 
has charged that the WSA is tryin 
force shipowners into litigation, oh 
ping interests object to going into og 
because it would be bad public relatig 
during war, also because it would ul 
two years or more to get their mop 

The owners are united in Opposis 
the bill, which ostensibly was propog 
to relieve them. It is claimed that 4 
bill would only allow them about 35 
more than the 1939 valuation and } 
this is not “just compensation.” Th 
stand pat on their demand for valuatig 
as of the date when the ships ye 
taken over. Other objections are { 
there is no guarantee that the Comptn 
ler General would accept the 35% 9 
fered since he bases his decision on ¢ 
language of the Merchant Marine A¢ 
that if legislative relief is afforded 
would be better to amend the Me 
chant Marine Act, and lastly that th 
WSA already has sufficient authority 4 
enforce its valuations. 
e Foreign Owners Paid More?—Tha 
have been reports that in the case ¢ 
ships taken over from the German 
Italians, French, and other foreign ow 
ers, payments have been higher th 
for American ships. Secretary of Stat 
Cordell Hull has declared that sud 
ships must be paid for on a basis ¢ 
value at the time they were seized. Th 
enhancement clause in the Merchan 
Marine Act applies only to U. S. tof 
nage. Payments for foreign ships 3 
being held in escrow and the amount 
have not been made public. 


Patent Reform 


But citizens’ commission 


_keeps away from extremes to 


which TNEC went or to which 
Senate bills are pointed. 


No substantial revision of the patest 
system is proposed in the long-awaited 
report of the National Patent Planning 
Commission, now in the Presidents 
hands. 

Most attention will probably be at 
tracted by the recommendation that the 
life of a patent be limited to 20 year 
from date of application, instead of 17 
years from the date of grant as at pres 
ent. This would end any opportunity 


to extend the life of a patent by keep 
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VACUDM TUBET 


Imagine! .. using friction to bond plywood, to produce molded plastics or to 
dry tobacco! Friction...the destroyer of efficiency, the arch enemy of the machine age...is at 
last being put to useful work. The idea is not new, for primitive man made good use of fric- 
tion when he kindled a fire by rubbing two sticks together. Today, through the use of ultra 
high frequency current, friction is being applied to the molecular structure of various mate- 
tials to generate heat internally. 

The practical applications and the advantages of such a method for heating materials 
during manufacturing processes become readily apparent: uniform heating, less handling, 
speedier production, reduced labor and more perfect control of temperatures. 

High frequency, or Electrostatic Internal Heating Equipment utilizes an electronic circuit 
similar to that found in most any radio transmitter. Thus the electronic vacuum tube which 
is the very heart of such equipment, becomes of increasing importance to every manufacturer 
using heat in the processing, of his products. - Eimac tubes give you the utmost in stamina, 
dependability and performance capabilities. They are consistently ahead of the field... first in 
the most important new developments in electronics...the number one choice of the world’s 
leading electronic engineers. Look for Eimac tubes in the electrostatic heating equipment 
you are considering ...try Eimac in your present equipment. 


EITEL-McCULLOUGH, INC. * SAN BRUNO, CALIFORNIA 
Export Agents: FRAZAR & HANSEN, 301 Clay Street, San Francisco, California, U.S. A 


Eimac 304T tube 


Now is the time to save vital fuel 
and power... and one way to do it 
is through Gilmer’s FREE National 
Power-Recovery Plan. Approved by 
WPB, it comes to you as Gilmer’s 
contribution to the war effort. 


This plan consists of simply organized 
Power-Recovery Estimators, combin- 
ing the “know-how” of leading Power 
Engineers. It offers 2-Boulder-Dams 
worth of free power through savings 
in the following services: Steam, 
Water, Mechanical Transmission, 
Gas, Boilers, Electricity, Refrigera- 


tion, Compressed Air, and Prime Movers. 


Remember, the Gilmer Plan is a gift to 
the nation .. . with no 
strings attached. Write to 
Gilmer today. Use the 


power you normally lose. 
THIS 


CLI COUPON! A 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY 
Tocony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
Gilmer's Nationo! Power-Recovery Plan marked to the at- 
tention of: 


L.H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa 


Jest Firm of Rubber Fabr Belt Spe 
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ing the application pending for an in- 
ordinate time. 

@ For Recording Agreements—The com- 
mission also urged the recording of all 
patent agreements so as to bring to light 
restrictive arrangements and to reveal 
understandings of any kind with foreign- 
ers. It called for the throwing open for 
manufacture of any invention needed 
for national defense or for public health 
or safety. It also asked that Congress 
declare a national standard for the de- 
termination of patentability to be used 
uniformly by the Patent Office and the 
courts. 

@ No Compulsory Licensing—Compul- 
sory licensing, major proposal of the rad- 
ical reform groups, was not approved. 
However, the commission recommended 
that whenever the courts find that an 
infringement suit involves an invention 
necessary for national defense or for 
public health or safety, they shall limit 
the patent owners to reasonable com- 
pensation for use of the invention with- 
out the right to prohibit its use. The 
report also proposed a single court of 
patent appeals. 

e TNEC Aftermath—The commission 
consisted of Charles F. Kettering of 
General Motors representing science; 
Chester Davis, War Food Administra- 
tor, for agriculture; Owen D. Young of 
General Electric. for industry; Edward 
F. McGrady of RCA Manufacturing 
Co., for labor; and Francis P. Gaines of 
Washington and Lee University, for con- 
sumers. Conway Coe, who has been a 
member of the patent bar, was its exec- 
utive secretary. It was appointed by 
President Roosevelt in December, 1941, 
after the stir created by the ‘Temporary 
National Economic Committee’s inves- 
tigations into alleged monopolistic com- 
binations built upon close-held patents 
and licenses. 

Generally speaking, the present re- 
port embodies the proposals made at 
that time by the defenders of the pres- 
ent patent system. Much more radical 
changes are urged by a senatorial com- 
mittee headed by Sen. Homer T. Bone, 
which picked up the ball dropped by 
TNEC. After hearings which ran over 


a period of five months and 5,200 pages, ' 


Bone’s committee lapsed when its funds 
ran out. The senator is noncommittal 
regarding the commission’s proposals 
but plans to pick the fight up after a 
spell in the hospital. 

@ Pepper Is Cntical—In the meantime, 
Sen. Claude Pepper has ready a bill with 
a 22-page preamble criticising the com- 
mission's report. The commission says 
the War and Navy departments know 
of no serious interference to the war ef- 
fort caused by the patent system. If so, 
say the critics, this is because manufac- 
turers without access to the technology 
covered by cartel agreements simply 
don’t bid on military contracts—hence 
are legally unknown to the War and 
Navy planners 


) revvviet 


FIBER LICENSE PLATE 


About a dozen states saved conside; 
able steel this year by issuing smal} 
metal strips for attachment to 194) 
license plates—instead of complete 
new tags. However, in Atlanta, Roy 
Lewis (above), president of the Uni. 
versal Tag Co., is advocating no steel 
at all. He is marketing a new water. 
proof fiberboard tag needing no criti 
cal materials. Lewis reports sever 
states have the proposed 54x1L}-in, 
tag under consideration. 


Postal Problem 


With mails glutted, there 
has been talk of stores dodging 
ban on deliveries by using parcel 
post, but that’s out. 


Use of the parcel post system to get 
around the severe restrictions on local 
deliveries which the Office of Defense 
rransportation put into effect June 15 
to conserve gas and rubber won't work 
The Post Office Dept. cooperates with 
other agencies and is an old hand 2 
meeting situations where it might gc! 
into hot water. 


cisco a couple of years ago, for instan 
temporarily put three times as mati 
tons of packages into the mails, but the 
local postoffice choked off the trafh 
by judicious application of a policy of 
“We'll do what we can with the equip 
ment we’ve got.” 
e How to Control It—If department 
stores and other merchants should de- 
cide to use the mails for customer’ 
purchases, and the volume becomes ‘9 
large that a postmaster sees he will have 
to add trucks or carriers, the local post- 
master will call in the traffic managers 
of the merchants and tell them to cut 
down on packages—and they will. 
Backing up this sort of agreement 
stands Section 571 of the Postal Laws 
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There’s More Than One Way To Win A War 


You can go the limit and join the Army, the Marines, the Navy or the 

Coast Guard — 

Or you can go into the Merchant Marine on a cargo ship— 

Or you can enlist in the WAACS, the WAVES or the SPARS — 

Or you can exchange your old way of living for war work, like Mrs. 

Edith Ledger who has become an expert welder in one of the large 

plants making Timken Bearings for all kinds of fighting equipment— 

Or— if you can’t do any of those things—you can at least buy bonds, 

save scrap and waste materials, donate blood, and economize on all — 

materials and services that are needed for the Armed Forces. TIMKEN 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY «+ CANTON, OHIO weapemeta £00 ¥ 0 Oat OF 
TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


ij 


COPYRIGHT 1941, BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
se SOE PI As a . 


~~. 


NAVY'S CARGO SHIP 


a 


el 


J OU wouldn't take them for revolution- 
ists, these men. They don't wear long black 
cloaks or em ploy secret passwords. But 
they're preparing to toss a bomb into 
American industry to start the biggest 


revolution since 1776. 


Wi are these men? They’re re- 
search specialists of the aviation 


industry. You see, it takes more than 
aeronautical engineers to build today’s 
bombers. Here at Martin’s, for ex- 
ample, are experts in metallurgy, plas- 
ties, synthetic rubber, hydraulics, 
electronics, and many other fields, 
united in one common cause ... to 
make America supreme in the skies. 

From the efforts of these Martin re- 
search men have come more than great 
aireraft. They have developed new 
materials, devised new uses for old 
materials, discovered new manufactur- 
ing methods which promise to revolu- 
tionize American life. 

The works of their research are now 
blagting America’s way to victory 


around the world. You'll see the mark 
of these men after victory, not only in 
aircraft but on the homes in which 
you live, the cars you drive, the very 
clothes you wear. Tomorrow in a 
test-tube! 

What’s more, America’s postwar 
products and American technical skill 
are going to reach world-wide markets 
fast. Already Martin has completed 
designs for giant airliners of 125 or 
more tons, ready to build as soon as 
victory gives the green light. Such 
ships will make neighbors of all na- 
tions . . . such ships will give seven- 
league boots to the peoples of all 
nations . such ships will bring the 
world to within hours of your doorstep. 

America and the world have a glori- 
ous future ahead, when victory is won. 
That’s why we say, buy Bonds today 
... because you’ve a date with a new 
world after victory! 

Tue Gienn L. Martin Company, 


BALTIMORE, Mary tanp, U.S. A. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable ok) Aircraft Since 1909 


ARMY'S MARAUDER 


NAVY'S PATROL BOMBER 


BRITAIN'’S BALTIMORE 
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LIFESAVERS FOR AIRMEN 


One glimpse inside a parachute fac- 
tory will explain to any woman why 


her nylon stockings are gone, At 
Lowell, Mass., Atlantic Parachute 


measures its nylon consumption by 


the mile in producing hundreds of 
chutes daily. In one operation, a 
spreading machine (above) places 476 
layers of nylon cioth on a 177-ft. cut- 
ting bench. 
be sewn with nylon thread and fitted 
with nylon shroud lines. 


and Regulations which gives the Post- 
master General authority to change 
classifications, weight limits, rates, or 
zones of fourth-class mail “in order to 
promote the service to the public or 
to insure the receipt of revenue from 
such service adequate to pay the cost 
thereof.” 

@No Recent Statistics—No statistics 
re vet available on local mail deliveries 
of parcels of local origin since the initial 
restrictions were imposed on store de- 
iveries May 15, 1942, by the ODT. 
Local parcel post volume had been 
going up in the previous four years, but 
‘he ratio of local volume to deliveries of 
ionlocal parcels had remained about 
the same. 

In the fiscal year ended June 
1942, local parcels totaled 92,910,000 
b. as compared to 90,555,000 Ib. the 
receding fiscal year, 79,180,000 Ib. in 
iscal 1940, and 76,462,000 Ib. in fiscal 
\939. Nonlocal parcel deliveries for the 
ame years were 3,752,000,000 Ib., 3,- 
596,000,000 Ib., 3,398,000,000 Ib., and 
3,273,000,000 Ib. 
¢Big Volume—The parcel post prob- 
em is complicated by the fact that the 
Post Office Dept. expects to handle 
32,000,000,000 pieces of mail this year, 
4,000,000,000 more than the average 
ff prewar years. Main causes of the 
increase are the 4,500,000,000 items 
passing between soldiers and their homes 
and the unguessable but large number of 
letters and parcels sent home by folks 
who have migrated to war jobs. ‘To- 
gether these “two roups more than 
make up the res increase. 

Revenues of the department are 


30, 
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climbing and will probably touch $960,- 


000,000 when figures are in for the 
fiscal year ending June 30. ‘The previous 
\ears revenue was $S60,000,000, com- 
pared to $813,000,000 in 1941, and 
$767,000,000 in 1940. 

e Unrealized Expectations—When the 
war began, many postmasters foresaw 
a decline in business because there was 
less factory-to-civilian selling and fewer 
goods to write Jetters about or ship by 
parcel post. Some expected this drop 
might amount to $30,000,000 and that 
it might speed up the decline in the 
number of postoffices which set in when 
automobiles became common. None of 
this has happened. 


ZONING CHANGE SOUGHT 


Chicago mail-order firms have _peti- 
tioned. for a change in the new postal 
zoning regulations (BW—May22’43,p 
34) which, they claim, would 
money for them and other companies 
with large mailing lists. As the order 
addresses must look like this: 


save 


STé inds, 
Business Week 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, NY. 

The petitioners maintain that there 
is not room between the city and state 
names on their present stencils to in- 
sert the zone number; that they would 
have to remake their entire stencil files. 
rhey want to be permitted to put the 
zone number directly after the street 
address, thus: 

Business Week 
330 West 42nd St, 
New York, N. Y. 


18 


From there, sections go to 


VACATIONLAND and 
PROFITLAND 


ian for vacations? Maine is that, 
of course—and a great deal more! 
For Maine offers five big, basic ad- 
vantages that make Maine a 
able location for industrial plants: 


profit- 


4 Power. Power facilities in the 
Pine Tree State are abundant. 


2 Natural Resources. Particularly 
in hard and soft woods, Maine is 
blessed with ample resources. 

3 Skilled Labor. Maine labor is 
friendly to management, industri- 
ous, loyal and famous for “ 
East ingenuity.” 


down- 


4 Transportation. Maine indus- 
tries enjoy fast transportation ser- 
vice, are overnight from major 
Eastern markets. 


5 Low Toxes. Maine's favorable 
tax situation invites investigation 
by profit-eminded business men. 


May we give you some meaty de- 
Write for your free copy of 
of 


tails? 
“INpuUSTRIAL Maine”—it’s full 
significant Maine 
facts! Address: 


Maine Development 
Commission, Room 
6-B, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


MAINE 


y NX DEVELOPMENT 


COMMISSION 


MAINE 
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We Dont Grope Blinilly When 
Measwiunyg Valuable Stored 
Liquids. Me 


a, 
fi fb 
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Now, more than ever, indus- 

trialists realize the importance 

of having accurate measure- 

ments of their stored liquids 

available at all times. 

LIQUIDOMETER Tank Gauges insure true, con- 

venient, hazard-free, 100% automatic readings. 

No pumps, valves, or auxiliary units required to 

read them. Models are available so that readings 

can be taken remotely from or directly at the tank. 

Remote reading types utilize balanced hydraulic 

transmission system which pletely P 

sates for temperature variations on communicat- 

ing tubing. Accuracy unaffected by specific 

gravity of tank liquid. Approved for gauging 
hazardous liquids by 
Undervrriters’ Laborato- 
ries and similar groups. 
Models available to auto- 
matically control pumps, 
motors, signals or other 
devices for maintaining 
minimum or maximum 
liquid levels. 


Write for complete 
details 


rue LIQUIDOMETER «2 


AANA 
MANA 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“ELY BLIND” 


On Accurate 
Property Con- 
trol depends 
Accurate De- 
termination of 
Costs, Taxes, 


Profits, Progress. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Company 


NI N PROPER Nv 
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| @ Favorable 
| shrinking, farm values are rising, and 


| ($15,000,000,000). 
| come from agriculture, farmers will take 
| in this year an additional $3,000,000,- 


| When members of the Dairymen’s 


League Cooperative, serving the New 
=] 


| York metropolitan district, met in an- 
| nual convention, their major concern 


was getting corn for their flocks. This 
week, Gov. Thomas Dewey spread the 
problem before the governors’ con. 
clave in Columbus, Ohio. 


Farmers in Clover 


Crops, livestock promise 
to yield record gross income of 


$22,000,000,000; hogs will be 


largest single source. 


Farmers are doing all right financially 
in this second year of war. They'll gross 
better than $22,000.000,000 in calendar 
1943, divisible among the smallest farm 
population in more than three decades 
(less than 28,000,000 men, women, and 


| children by government estimate), and 


will pay out less than half of this in op- 
erating costs 
Factors—Farm debt is 


the ratio of mortgage debt ($6,500,000,- 


| 000) to value of farm real estate ($40,- 


000,000,000) is the smallest since the 
early 1920°s. Low, too, is the ratio of 
chattel mortgage debt ($2,500,000,000) 
to livestock and other inventory values 


And, besides in- 


000 or so for off-the-farm work, divi- 
dends, and interest on investments. 
Biggest bonanza is in hogs. Hog pro- 
duction at 125,000,000 head (spring and 
fall) will probably be a duration peak as 
further expansion is limited by supplies 
of feed, and gross value should approxi- 
mate $3,000,000,000. Meanwhile, the 
hog growers play a good thing in the 
form of the 14-to-] hog-corn price ratio. 


| @ Leaner Porkers—Hog growers are not 
| paying much attention to War Food 


Administrator Chester C. Davis’ request 
to limit sow breeding; the real check 
cn hog production will come next 
spring. Indeed, the government may put 
premiums on medium-weight hogs in an 
effort to conserve feed for milch cows, 
However, the lighter weight, stream- 
lined hogs shoukin’t mean less pork 
meat for consumers, only less fat to be 
sold at pork prices. 

Dairymen should gross at least 

$3,000,000,000 this year, what with 
government subsidies on milk, cheese, 
and butter, and the high lend-lease 
prices for evaporated and dry skim milk. 
Milk production won’t come up to the 
federal goal of 122,000,000,000 Ib.; will 
fall short, in fact, of the 119,000,000, 
000 Ib. produced last year. But prices 
average higher than in 1942, and this 
should more than make up for reduced 
volume. 
e Drive for More Milk—Midwest but- 
terfat producers find small comfort in 
Davis’ leaning away from butter toward 
proportionately more fluid milk as a 
better food nutritionally and economi- 
cally, but the fluid milk producers 
everywhere applaud this shift from 
earlier policy. They expect and will 
likely get additional subsidies either by 
way of low-priced feed or by higher 
prices for milk. 

Eastern dairymen already are getting 
a nickel subsidy on corn. In some mart- 
keting areas (Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Washington to name a few), a govern- 
ment purchase-and-resale price support 
is in force. 

@ Cotton Gain Is Forecast—Southem 
planters are in the big money with a 
cotton-tobacco-peanuts combination ex- 
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Daze Fah and 
U'sion to Vowesee » « 


The future prospects of The Youngstown Iron Sheet 
and Tube Company, which had grown from a $600,000 
vision in 1900 to a $4,000,000 reality by 1905, were 
so favorable that arrangements for a loan of $2,500,000 
to finance additional expansion were justified. This 
move occurred five years from the date of the incorpora- 
tion of the company. 


These additional funds made possible the installation 
of two Bessemer converters, soaking pits, blooming mill, 
billet mill, sheet bar mill, skelp mill, plate mill, power 
plant and other necessary auxiliary equipment. It was 
in 1905, also, that the word ‘“‘Iron’’ was deleted from 
the company name and this organization was known 
henceforth as The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company. 

The progress shown at the end of 1905 was an indica- 
tion of the majestic proportions to which this company 
was to expand in the future. This experience in build- 
ing from an unpretentious beginning to a position 
among the leaders in a great American industry is paral- 
lel to that of all the great industrial organizations in 

America today. It is a manifestation of one of 
America’s greatest heritages -- the inalienable 
privilege of any individual or group of indi- 
viduals to do as we have done -- or better. 


TA ay op ap ae 
Ris 


The YOUN GSTOWN | 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 
Manufacturers of 
CARBON: ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


Pipe and Tubular Products ... Sheets ... Plates ... Conduit ... Bare 
Tin Plate. ... Rods ... Wire ... Nails ... Tie Plates and Spikes 
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WHO'S TO BLAME? 


The usually genial General Manager is 

“all het up” because he’s just made a dis- 
turbing discovery: that confusing printed 
forms are wasting both time and money in 
his office. Here’s a costly waste that occurs 
because printed forms leave too much to 
the imagination—because too little spe- 
cialized skill went into their original plan- 
ning. 

No business need be thus handicapped 
today. For instance, if you suspect your 
printed forms are not doing a 100% © job, 
call in your printer! He specialieca in 
taking the kinks out of printed forms. 
Does it quickly, too, if he’s ‘equipped with 
the Nekoosa Bond Plan Book, the re- 
markable portfolio that charts the way to 
more efficient business stationery. 

In carrying out your printer’s plan for 
streamlining printed forms, remember the 
basic importance of the right paper. One 
way to get the right paper is to specify 
Nekoosa Bond—the paper that’s grown to 
be better in Nekoosa-Edwards own forests. 
Here’s bond paper that’s “Pre-tested from 
the Start”... to assure top-flight per- 
formance in your printer’s press-room and 
in your office. 

Next time you're considering any busi- 
ness stationery, see why it pays to plan 
with your printer. And why it pays to 
specify Nekoosa Bond! 


FOR AN AMERICA AT WAR... 


Tons of Nekoosa-Edwards specialty 
papers are required for war work. We are 
doing our best to deliver all the Govern- 
ment asks for—without letting up on 
the rigid standards of quality set up for 
Nekoosa Business Papers. 


1T PAYS TO PLAN With 


YOUR PRINTER 


tetoora Cond 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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trade 
| government officials expect; they point 
| to heavy fertilizer sales and the fact that 
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Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
* Base month of NWLB’s 
+ Rent figures released quarterly. 
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“Little Steel” 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Fuel, Ice, 
& Elec- 
tricity 
97.5 
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| pected to yield up to $2,500,000,000 


this year. Cotton acreage, according to 
observers, will be bigger than 


a good deal of cottonseed meal that 
didr’t get into the high-protein feed 
supply last winter has been put into the 
ground instead. Big incentive is the 
prospect for 20¢-and-better cotton. 

Add at least $500,000,000 for flue- 

cured, burley, and Maryland tebacco, 
and not less than $150,000,000 for 
peanuts on a government guarantee of 
$130 to $140 a ton for goobers urgently 
wanted for oil and direct edible uses. 
Planters say that the production of pea- 
nuts will fall short of the government's 
5,000,000-acre goal; since the acre finan- 
cial return from cotton will average bet- 
ter than peanuts. 
e Danger of Shrinkage—Cattle and 
calves should yield better than $2,500,- 
000,000 this year—much more if a tight 
feed situation forces heavy marketings 
off the ranges, out of the feed lots, and 
from dairy barns. In this event, the 
supply of beef and veal would increase, 
but the cattle population at the outset 
of 1944 would be smaller than at the’ 
beginning of 1943. 

In any case, the feed-lot, fat cattle 
industry is expected to decline as a 
luxury-food industry in time of war, 
more grass-fed cattle will fill shops, and 
range and feeder cattle will go to 
shambles. Fewer sheep and lambs are 
on farms and ranges this year, and the 
1943 wool clip may total no more than 
450,000,000 Ib. 

e@ More Chicks Sold—Poultry and eggs 
are in the $2,000,000,000 bracket this 
year with a sensational output of eggs 
and chicks, the latter causing Food Ad- 
ministrator Davis to ask for a slowdown 
on commercial broilers to conserve feed. 
Hatchery men have done a sellout busi- 


ame 


ness all year, with unfilled orders booked 
far in advance. Price ratios of poultn 
and feed are practically as good as hog. 
com. Only stumbling block is inability 
to get feed at any price. 

Biggest government worry is the 
over-the-fence peddling of poultry and 
the aera that despite high recor 
production eggs will have to be n 
tioned come ‘midsummer. 

@ Higher Fruit Prices—F ruits, nipped in 
the bud by early frosts, will bea smaller 

crop this year but should yield close to 
$1,000,000,000 because of high prices, 
vegetables (including potatoes, sweet po- 

tatoes, and dry edible beans) should add 
up to $1,500, 000,000. 

The 1943 wheat crop (estimated a 

730,000,000 bu.), at prices better than 
the 85%-of-parity government loan of 
$1.22 a bushel, should gross at least 
$1,000,000,000. Indeed, many oper- 
ators look for much higher wheat prices 
before the crop marketing year is ended, 
for the total supply (1,300,000,000 bu. 
with the carryover of old wheat) won't 
be much greater than greatly expanded 
requirements (1,200,000,000 bu.). If 
a carryover larger than 100,000,000 bu. 
for the crop year starting July 1, 1944, 
is set aside by the government, some 
users won’t be able to get all the wheat 
they want this season. 
e Windfall—More than 100 commod:- 
ties make up the total of farm produc- 
tion and income. A considerable item 1s 
the $2,000,000,000 (at farm, not retail, 
prices) of products consumed on the 
farms producing them. Add a billion 
for inventory gains and rental value of 
farm homes, plus a government wind- 
fall of continuing benefit payments. 

The gross of $22,000, 000,000 of 
prospective farm income this year com 
pares with $19,000,000,000 in 1942, 
with $14,000,000,000 in 1941, and 
$11,000,000,000 in 1940. 
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THE TURBINE IS THE HEART 


Deep in the hulls of the big cargo ships 
are humming hearts of steel .. . bearing the 
Hendy name-plate. These turbines, develop- 
ing thousands of horse-power, speed the guns, 
ammunition and supplies, on dependable 
schedules, to our multiple battle front. 

To build these intricate power plants re- 
quires not only vast plant facilities, precise 
material control, precision tools and fabri- 
cation methods, but in additionya group of 
highly skilled engineers, master craftsmen 
and production strategists. 

Like the huge 2500 hp Hendy engines, 
which now power one-third of all Liberty 
ships, Hendy turbines are the heart of a 
vital military transport system that some day 
will be used to reconstruct a war-torn world. 


Hendy hos reduced the difficult job of 

building marine steam turbines ond their 

reduction gears to o simple, straight-line 

production method which assures occu- 

racy and economy with dependable 
delivery schedules. 


woh ie 


Hendy has been awarded the Mari- 

time M and the Army-Navy E...each 

with an extra Star for continued 
outstanding production. 


sosHUA HENDY iron works 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


SUNNYVALE * CALIFORNIA \ tet 7 Metafecuring Plants: sunnyvale tome eT ours MO. 


ond TORRANCE in CALIFORNIA * AMPERE, N. J. * ST, LOUIS, MO 
Divisions: POMONA PUMP COMPANY 5 Branch Offices: NEW YORK * WASHINGTON © PHILADELPHIA 


CROCKER-WHEELER ELECT@C MFG. CO 


PITTSBURGH © CHICAGO © ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 


iy o Seasoned, 
2) Dependable 


gr0r 
Ss Source... 
Tooled for Immediate Production 


(Si 
» oe 
The motor-manufacturing facilities which in 
peacetime helped to build the world-wide 
reputation of Oster motor-driven appliances 
(widely used by the armed services and other 
departments of U. S. and foreign govern- 
ments) today are building an equally im- 
pressive war record “‘on their own,” supply- 
ing power units for vital instruments and 
mechanisms in airplanes and submarines. 
.» +» You can depend on sound engineering, con- 
sistent adherence to precision standards, faithful 
erformance of the motors and of the organization 
ehind them . . . Illustrated: Series motor, gov- 
ernor controlled. 28 volts DC. Develops 1/25 frp. 
at 5600 RPM (continuous duty). Write for details, 


JOHN OSTER MFG. CO. OF ILLINOIS 
Department B-10 GENOA, ILLINOIS 


‘‘This is a fine time 
to take a smoke, Tom!”’ 


“It’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE.”’ 


Yes, Country Doctor 1S DIFFERENT, 
soothingly cool, satisfyingly mild-mannered 
with not a bit of bite or burn. Years of 
careful testing and blending of eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos produced superbly 


If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 
&Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Standing athwart a reliable 93-year-old producer, Quincy Mining’s many- 
gabled shafthouse is one of the landmarks in Michigan’s copper country. 


Copper Recovery 


Old high-cost producers 
in Michigan, under system of 
| bonus payments, have achieved 
| measure of former prosperity. 


Things are humming again .n the old 


| Michigan capper mines, but it took a 


world war to get the boom started, and 


| activity even now is not on anythin 
y ) 


like the scale witnessed in the last war. 
And it is only by means of government 


bonuses above the pegged 12¢-a-pound ' 


price for the red metal that these high- 
cost producers have been put back in 
operation at all. 


| ©The Ups and Downs—During the 


World War, the Michigan copper coun- 
try witnessed its greatest boom, em- 


| ploying 20,000 men and supplying 


much of the metal that helped lick the 
Kaiser. The industry managed to limp 
along in the following years but was 
knocked flat on its back in the de- 
pression of the ’thirties when copper fell 
almost to 5¢ a pound. (Average produc- 
tion cost in Michigan is close to 12¢.) 
Under today’s tremendous demands for 
copper, employment in the Michigan 
mines has risen to 4,300. 


It was just a hundred years ago that 

the first rush of prospectors and other 
fortune hunters from the East swarmed 
over the Keweenaw peninsula. But 
these newcomers weren’t the first who 
had guessed the mineral wealth of this 
rugged neck of land jutting far out into 
Lake Superior from Michigan’s upper 
peninsula. A book published in Paris 
in 1636 had talked of rich copper de- 
posits found on the shores of Lake 
Superior. 
@ Indians Used It—In fact, use of cop- 
per in the area appears to date back to 
prehistoric times. Pits containing piles 
of charcoal and crude implements of 
copper and stone, attributed to Indians, 
have been found on Isle Royale, now a 
national park. 

Explorations that started the rush of 
prospectors were those of Douglas 
Houghton, first geologist of Michigan. 
He covered the Keweenaw from 1840 te 
1845, when his boat was swamped in a 
squall off Eagle Harbor. Houghton 
profited little from his discoveries, but 
an appreciative citizenry honored him 
by naming one of the copper country 
counties for him. In 1845, copper taken 
from outcropping veins and shallow de 
posits totaled 36,880 Ib. 

@ Second Largest Output—From 1547 
to 1887, Michigan was the country’s 
leading producer of copper. The cop- 
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PROTECTION INSIDE if j “pW 
Windings are protected from un ; / 
4 usual moisture or dirt conaitions by z : “f ; 
: special, baked ir’ insiaticn trect ; | 
ment which greatly rcrecses the life ‘| 
of the motor. A, re 
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EXTRA PROTECTION OUTSIDE E- 
cast iron frame and end shields are so constructed thai p ; 
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EXTRA FREEDOM FROM VIBRATION 


The rotor of every Master Motor is dynamically belanced 
to eliminate noise and destructive weor due to vibration 


from an out-of-balance condition. 
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EXTRA RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 


Ususually heavy alloy steel shefts and oversize bear- 
/ \ qf 
imgs odd greatly to the durability of Master Motors. ; ’ 
ISquirrel Cage motors the rotor windings are cast 


iffegral with the rotor laminations. 


A” when Peace reigns once 
more, Americans will turn to 
unrestricted stream-lined automo- 
bile travel,to the purchase of amaz- 
ing new radios and television sets, 
refrigerators, washing machines, 
new homes, speed boats, family air- 
planes and all the thousands of 
other things that are the economic 
birthright of Americans, 

When that day comes the mod- 
ern-thinking, alert manufacturer 
will have established his plant where 
raw materials are plentiful, where 
labor is intelligent and cooperative, 
where electric energy is found in 
large blocks for industrial use and 
where climate is a helpful partner 
of industry. 

North Caro- 
lina offers all 
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these essentials plus the natural 
advantages of a geographic posi- 
tion: outside the congested areas 
—yet close to the richest consum- 
ing markets. 

Opportunities for recreation are 
unlimited from the shores of the 
sea to the highest mountain peak 


in eastern America. Year-round 
outdoor sports. 

Post-war industrial planners are 
invited by North Carolina to write 
today for specific information en- 
gineered to your field. Address 
Commerce and Industry Division, 
3120 Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


| recently, there has been a further drf 
| through Selective Service and the lug 


_ the U.S. Employment Service has bee 


| per country has yielded, al 
4,500,000 tons of the red n 
| only to Butte, Mont.). Bi: the 
| shafts of the leading prod) ers_¢.} 
| met & Hecla Consolidated ( jp, 
Copper Range Co., Isle Ro\..le Cop, 
Co., and the Quincy Mining 
cent times have been unable 
with low-cost production of 
However, under the quota 
into operation Feb. 1, 1942 
and OPA, these companies 
able not only to operate their yines | 
also to undertake some expansion, (yf 
tas are fixed according to cost of pr 
tion. For instance, the compariy with 
cost of 104¢ a pound would be ¢; 
100% quota, which would men a ae 
of 12¢ a pound for all its output; a¢ 
cern whose costs were 154¢ a poun 
would get a zero quota, allowing it |7; 
pound on its production; or a compan 
might get a 50% quota, entitling it 4 
12¢ for half its output and 17¢ on th 
remainder for a 144¢ average. 
e@ Now It’s a Labor Problem—Ayajj; 
ability of manpower apparently will } 
the key factor in any further expansio 
| of output. Miners moved out of th 
|-area during the depression, and mov 


of war industries. The result is tha 


trying to recruit labor from other part 
of Michigan’s upper peninsula. 


BARRELS OF PAPER 


Paper containers, capable of carrying 
an endless variety of paints, oils, and 
other liquids, are typical of war's revo 
lution in the packaging field. Com 
pletely moisture-proof, the five-gallon 
drums are made of “chip” and kraft 
paper, impregnated with special chem- 
icals while being wound at the Fibro 


—_ wmew & st eo 


| Container Corp., Minneapolis. 
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Diesel Engines, 5 to 20C9 h.p. » Gaso- 
line Engines » Generator Sets » Cener- 
ators » Power Units » Switchbcards » 
Pumping Units » Hydraulic Aircraft 
Equipment » Recoil Mechanisms » Power 
Mowers » Power Brushes » Snow Re- 
moval Equipment » Streamlined deluxe 
Railway Motor Trains * Diesel 
Locomotives 
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“*Let’s start holding meetings Now 


-~AND HOLD 
THEM OFTEN!” 


PRESENT; Reading from left to right around the circle: 
Plywood, Magnesium, Synthetic Rubber, Electronics, Steel, 
Diesel Power, Aluminum, Welding, Plastics. 


| machines, and Diesel Power, too, has talked away 


methods will be needing new jobs on invasion barges, sent vital orders 


with Victory—and on the proper over far-flung wires, shouted along 
employment of each one of them ahead of heavy trains. Auxiliary units 
have told their tales of wounded ships 


... brought safely to port... 


will hang the daily breadof millions 
of us. It’s time for them to gather 


together, discuss their strengths Just to hear their voices is to form somie 


idea of what the future holds. Not a Diesel 
World, or a Plastics World, or an Aluminum 


and weaknesses, their qualifications 
for jobs in a world at peace... 


or Electronics World, but a far better world 
gained through the best use of all of them, 
co-operating. 


Already, we’ve heard them talking. 

Right in the middle of their war jobs, 
they’ve spoken out to all who'd listen. 
Steel, telling of its new-found 4 . 


strengths. Aluminum and Magnesium It would be fine if machines, materials and 
methods could sit down and talk our post- 


war problems out. But the men behind 


of their feather-lightness. Plastics, Ply- 
wood, of quick forming of finished 


products—small enough to hold in your 
hand or large enough to live in. Elec- 
tronics has whispered, through the cen- 
sors, of a world to come when heat and 
light, entertainment and control; perhaps 
even power—will come to us more conve- 
niently via electron tubes. Welding has 
learned to “sew” sheets of metal together 
at breakneck speed... 


these things must do the talking. You 
might like to talk it over with us, for 
instance. We’d like to meet you. Rogers 
Diesel and Aircraft Corporation, 1120 
Leggett Avenue, New York, N.Y. Divi- 
sions: Hill Diesel Engine Company, The 
Edwards Company, Edwards Aircraft 
Products, Inc., Ideal Power Lawnmower 
Company. 


ROGERS sess seaman ono 


New Orleans produces a wide variety of watercraft for war. One is the Higgins 
crocodile boat for landing fully equipped troops and small tanks and trucks. 


Old City Hums 


Leisure and fine living of 
New Orleans are brushed 
aside by bustle of vast—though 
belated—war business. 


New Orleans business men have had 
an uphill fight to convince visitors that 
their city is not only a unique play- 
ground but also a great business center. 
l'oday the argument is swamped under a 
belated war boom. The old town is roar- 
ing with a production expansion that is 
attracting workers from the dreamy bay- 
ous; its hot spots are jammed with free- 
spending customers from plants and mil- 
itary posts. 

@ Peak Is Still to Come—Other cities 
have reached the flood tide of war activ- 
itv, and some are worried because mili- 
tary orders are slacking off. In New 


Orleans, the upsurge of wat production 
was only recently felt, and the peak is 
yet to come. 

The first contracts for war imple- 
ments went to cities with established in- 
dustries which could deliver—quick. New 
Orleans depended largely upon her ship- 
ping, cotton, and a hinterland of farms, 
hence had few metal manufacturing 
plants that could be quickly converted. 
e Ship and Plane Plants—As the older 
centers became saturated with orders, 
New Orleans business interests got busy, 
and the plants they obtained are now 
swinging into their stride. The items 
being delivered are varied, but airplanes 
and ships make up the largest percent- 
ages. 

Today the soldier at a nearby camp 
makes a beeline for Canal Street as soon 
as he gets his leave. Since the concen- 
tration of Army, Navy, and Coast Guard 
posts, bases, hospitals, depots, and train- 
ing centers is about as heavy as any- 
where in the country, the dollar aggre- 


gate of their diversions is tr: yep 
eStore Sales Mount—From 1929 
1941, the percentage of gain: in \,, 
Orleans department store salc, was 4, 
low the national averages. But yy «, 
1941-42 period, the gain was 

pared to he nctional total of | 

for the first quarter this 

Orleans gained 21%, while th 

figure remained at 12%. 

New Orleans factory employ 
been consistently ahead of the 
average, but in the past two 
have been especially dramati 
1937 as the index of 100, 
Orleans figure for 1939 was 
that of the U.S. was 92. In Ni 
i941, the New Orleans employ 
ure was 147 and that of the U.S 
By March this year, New Or] 
ployment had jumped to 254, y 
total U.S. was only up to 154. 

@ Population Soars—Persons t: 
get booking at hotels or find a 
live will testify that “the town 
ing at the seams.” The fede: 
census put the population at 4 
In May, 1942, a federal estimat 
the figure to 575,000; local est 
today top 600,000. 

This army in overalls is requi 
keep the wheels spinning in war p 
that have sprung up through ex 
ture of $250,000,000. As a result 
Orleans, which has always been im; 
tant as a seaport and commercial cent 
now claims a comparable leade: 
in the South as a builder of plan 
ships. 

@ New Plane Plants—Two new aircraft 
plants soon to be in production measu: 
their floor space in acres. One belong 
to Consolidated Vultee Aircraft ¢ 
the other to Higgins Aircraft, Inc 

Tooling of Consolidated Vultee’s $9. 
000,000 plant is nearing completion 
will begin production of giant Nav 


a 


Suddenly geared to a belated war boom, New Orleans is 
swamped with a tidal wave of business. Along Canal St. 
(left), merchants of luxuries and necessities are thriving 
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oi a crop of free-spending saldiers and war workers. Fven 
the picturesque Vieux Carré (right) no longer is a luxut 
ous Mecca for tourists and native gourmets. 
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MICRO SWITCH 


now means 2,109 Switches 


Micro Switch started out to be a thumb size, feather light, 
high precision switch designed for accurate, dependable 
and million-life operation under small force and move- 
ment differentials. Today, Micro Switch is 2,109 different 
combinations of electrical characteristics, housings and 
actuators. 


These 2,109 different combinations have been developed 
through close cooperation with customers’ design prob- 
lems. We have developed Micro Switches that are explo- 
sion-proof, that are moisture and dust and oil-proof, that 
are resistant to shock and vibration. 


Today you can secure Micro Switch to control *\ie most 
delicate instrument, operating on a force of % ounce 
with a plunger travel of .0002”; or you can secure Micro 
Switch enclosed in heavy gauge steel vith a husky roller 
actuator thar will stand the terrific pounding of a huge 
punch press. 


For aircraft, Micro Switches are enclosed in aluminum 
housings with actuators adjustable to suit pre-travel and 
over-travel requirements . . . All perform satisfactorily at 
45,000 feet altitude and meet every gravity test require- 
ment . . . Steel enclosed Micro Switches, originally in- 
tended for machine tools, are doing heavy duty service in 
tanks . . . Other Micro Switches are serving on the high 
seas. Micro Switches are easily replaceable through the 
use of simplified mountings. This permits quick salvage 
and reinstallation in the field. 


This extremely wide range of combinations which Micro 
Switch can provide means a lot of designing engineers 


BUY ALL THE BONDS YOU CAN 


who are now, or who will soon be, faced with the design- 
ing of postwar products. 


It is advisable that your engineers become fully acquainted 
with Mfcro Switch. We will be pleased to send your engi- 
neers as many copies of Micro Switch handbook-catalogs 
as they may require. 


The trademark MICRO SWITCH is our property and 
identifies switches made by Micro Switch Corporation 


Micro Switch Corporation, Freeport, Illinois 
Branches: 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago « 11 Park Place, New York City 
Sales and Engineering Offices: Boston « Hartford + Los Angeles 
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MICRO SWITCH 


Made Only By Micro Switch Corporation... Freeport, Illinois 
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You ttunk YOU'RE wake!” 


“They call this a fox-hole. That's stretching a point. I don’t think a fox 
would go for it. Not with shells tearing up the earth, sending slashing 
fragments flying through the air. Still, cover is cover, even when it comes 
by the inch. I’m not kicking. 

“You folks at home aren’t kicking, either—most of you. But now and 
then we get a grousing letter from someone who ought to thank his 
lucky stars for everything America gives him, wartime or peacetime. 
kids who play in safety . 

. and more of it than anywhere else. You're free to speak as 
. choose your own religion ...and work in a job like yours. 

“If anybody at home thinks he’s in a hole about rationing ... or any- 

thing else . . . ask him if he’d trade it for a fox-hole.” 


* * * * 


Let's help this man in the fox-hole by the way we spend our time and our 
money. Let’s give our blood more often. Let’s take on extra duties in 
civilian defense. Let’s buy bonds over and above our quota. 

We of The Watson-Stillman Company are glad that our production 
serves America’s war industries so di- 
rectly. There are war jobs for all the 
products we make. 


The Watson-Stillman Company, Roselle, N. J., 
Engineers and Manufacturers of Hydraulic 
Presses, Pumps, Wire Rope Shears, Jacks, 
Forged Steel Fittings and Valves. 


WATSON-STILLMAN 


Hydiaukic Fguipment, Valves, 
Jeigen Steel Filings 


“You've got homes, not smoking ruins... 
better food .. 
you please .. 


Watson-Stillman Molding Presses, like 
this one, are turning out communica- 
tians equipment for the Signal Corps 
and other branches of the Armed 
Services. Just another W-S Machine 
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| patrol bombers (P4Y-1, 
| fastest of its type) about th 
| year. The plant occupies 4 
| ing Lake Pontchartrain. 
| @ Fight for Business—The |] 
ect 1s a monument to a lo 
wouldn’t be licked. Site of 
at Micheaud, La., where A 
son Higgins was preparing a 
| line shipyard for building | il 
(BW—Oct.17'42,p28). Th 
| Commission stopped constru 
| yard when it found that it h 
| mated the number of ways 
| Higgins and son A. J. ‘Jr. 
it to Washington with a plar 
ing cargo planes that would 
plastic-impregnated wood inst id of 
ical metals. They were cold-s}\ou! 
by the Army, but President joo 
stepped in, and Higgins return 
| $200,000,000 contract for 1,200 Arm 
| freight planes (BW —Dec.19 2p) 
| @ Many Higgins Boats—While rus); 
his aircraft plant into production, } 
| gins continues to figure importanth 
the marine front. Higgins Industr 
has six boat- -building plants ind ¢ 
Higgins-Tucker engine plant in the \ 
Orleans area. The latter is now too 
up, will produce engines for planes 
boats. By last spring, the compani 
employed 2,000 persons. But the fig 
took a decided bulge in April when { 
Army gave Higgins new contrac 
$40,000,000. 

This order was for 100 new-type st 
cargo vessels, each 168 ft. long. ‘Ihe fi 
probably will be delivered this mont! 
and the contract calls for all of them} 
the end of the year. This hush-h 
| ship is one of many specialty mode 
being ground out at the Higgins plant 
e@ Other Shipyards—New Orleans n 
| has six big companies producing cra 
ranging from Liberty ships on down. | 
addition to Higgins, the principal ¢ 
cerns are Delta Shipbuilding Corp., Pc 
dleton Shipyards Co., Avondale Mari 
Ways, Neptune Supply Co., and Leste 
F. Alexander Co. The Todd-Johns 
| Dry Docks, Equitable Equipment ( 
Allen Boat Works, and a number 
other firms build small boats. 

Neptune has greatly expanded its pi 
duction in recent years. It now has thr 
plants-in New Orleans and is one 
the country’s biggest producers of suc! 
marine safety equipment as lifeboats 
life rafts, and life preservers. 

@ Working Light Metals—Pan-Americ: 
Alloys, established about a year ago. 

more or less typical of many small 
plants which have sprung up to sen 
the larger producers. It makes rougi 
castings from magnesium and aluminum 
for aircraft and watercraft engines; it) 
said to be the only shop of its kind } 
the South. 

Old-timers may not like it, but wa 
has brought a new tempo to the cates 
and business offices. You can still g 
your sazerac cocktail, dine on oyster 
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yockefeller, shop for antiques under- 
yath the grilled balconies in the old 
French Quarter, visit snooty night clubs 
»; low<lown honky-tonks. But the tra- 
jtional two-hour lunch is out, and the 
agencies’ of war production intrude at 
dinnertime. 

» Will the Past Survive?—Old New Or- 
pans, with its Mardi Gras, its race track, 
ts indigenous drinks and music, its fa- 
nous dishes, is a national asset. If it can 
preserve just enough of the present in- | 
jystry and bustle to round out a sound | 
yeacetime life, both the ancient families 
ind the Assn. of Commerce ought to be 
atished. 


iCo-ops Go Urban 


Rural electric distribution 
societies invade more populous 
fields in Arkansas, stir utilities 
to seek discriminatory rates. 


The tendency of rural electric co- 
operatives in Arkansas to reach into the 
villages has brought a demand from 
two utility corporations for an official 
jefnition of the proper sphere of co- 


ops. 
° Stay on the Farms!—Arkansas Power 
& Light Co. and Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., which sell energy at whole- 
ale to distributing co-ops, alarmed by 
the spread of the co-ops into populous 
centers, have asked the Arkansas Utili- | 
ties Commission to permit them to | 
charge a higher wholesale rate for that | 
part of their energy which the rural | 
lines resell in villages of more than 250 | 
population or to industrial users whose | 
demand exceeds 30 kva. 

The contention of the utility cor- 
porations, as developed in recent hear- 
ings before the Arkansas commission, 
is that the co-ops should stay on the 
farms and out of the village§ and not 
undertake to supply power for clearly 
industrial uses. These are fields the 
utilities wish to keep for themselves. 
¢Four Co-ops Involved—No such dis- 
tinction was made in the contracts under 
which the utilities supply the energy 
distributed by the iene co-ops. 
Thus far, only four of the state’s 17 
electric co-ops have customers outside 
the strictly rural field. 

An engineer for the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration told the commis- 
sion the rate differential proposed by the 
utilities would add $20,000 a year to 
the bills of village and small industrial 
consumers. C. Hamilton Moses, presi- 
dent of Arkansas Power & Light, as- 
serted the increased charge would be 
only $10,000 a year. 

* Might Crop Up Elsewhere—This situ- 
ation might be duplicated in many other 
states, as the 800 rural electric co-ops 


mont} 
hem } 
sh-husf 


model 


in the United States buy half their en- 
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duction... 
ciently . 


for full details. 


HOW THE PLANT BENEFITS 


The PM Plan helps uncover weak spots in 
electrical systems before trouble develops. 

Makes all personnel i in plant, maintenance 
and conserv ation conscious. Prov ides 
practical “tools” to forestall—as well as 
toresee—would-be work stoppages. Helps 
maintain continuous wartime production. 


ANACONDA Pi PLAN 
SPEARHEADS VITAL INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


... over 10,000 manuals requested 
... over 45 campaigns operating 


..+ All branches of industry 
join to safeguard production 


The PM Plan is helping thousands of busy executives—where it 
counts most. Helping them maintain continuous wartime pro- 
helping keep plant electrical systems operating effi- 
.. despite shortages in essential wiring equipment. 

If you aren’t already safeguarding production with the aid of 
this Anaconda Preventive Maintenance Plan, mail the coupon 


HOW THE CONTRACTOR BENEFITS 


Plan helps electrical contractor carry out 
his most important wartime job—indus- 
trial plant Speatenpnes. Helps him keep 
business going and organization together 
during construction lull. - helps keep old 
customers, gain new ones, despite lack of 
products to sell... puts bim in leadership 
role for furthering the war effort. 


HOW THE UTILITY BENEFITS 


Utilities can use the plan to help maintain close con- 
tact with their industrial power customers, despite 
lack of something to sell. It gives utility management 
the basis for a service program that definitely helps 
their power customers. Offers utility a chance to do 
even more towards furthering the war effort. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
25 Broadway, New York City 


Please send copy of the Anaconda 
Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 
guarding wartime production, 

6B 


ssc 
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Address 


43233C 


Individual_— 


Company___. 


mile Missouri River basin have 


| chairman, 


the Missoun basin’s water through the 


| of the Republican River 


ergy from privately owned utilities 
average cost of about 1¢ a kik 
The other half they generate 


| or buy from publicly owned 


an average cost of 8.1 mills 

hour. All the energy distribu’ 
Arkansas co-ops is bought fr 
utilities at average cost of 9 
kilowatt-hour. 


Sharing the Wate 


States drained by Missou;; 
River organize to seek compa 
for protection of basin interests. 
enabling bill in Congress. 


Eight states of the 600,000-square. 


OTMed 


an interstate committee, based on th. 


| plan of the advisory committee of |4 


formed by states of the Colorado Rive 
basin (BW —Jun.5'43,p18), and f 
same purpose—to protect local interest 
in the development of the basin a 
timately to work out a compact 


| to the Colorado River compact. 


now pending in Congress 


| authorize such a compact and 


give the states until 1946 to present 


| one to Congress and the President for 
| approval, 


e Two from Each State—At an orgap- 
ization meeting in Omaha, Gov. M. Q 
Sharpe of South Dakota was name 
and George Knapp, Kans 


state engineer, secretary. Membershi 


| is composed of two persons from ¢: 


state, who are appointed by the 
ermor. 

As in all western river basins, 
terests of the upper and lower states 
are sharply divided and at times 
flicting. Montana, Wyoming, and 
North and South Dakota, the fou up- 
per Missouri basin states, are primaril 


| interested in irrigation and power pos- 


i 
sibilities. Last year, they began talk: 


among themselves and soon decided 
was better to confer at once with the 


| four lower basin states, Missouri, Iowa, 
| Kansas, and Nebraska, 


primarily 
terested in flood control and naviga- 
tion. The new organization was 
result. 

Colorado, which originates mucli 

+ 

North and South Platte rivers, was in- 
vited to join, but its officials think that 
for now at least, the state is sufficienth 
protected by upper-stream compacts. 


| Minnesota has a tiny corner of the Mis- 
| sour: drainage but, for the present, isn't 
| interested either. 

| @ Federal Government Excluded—! wo 


other recent High Plains water deve!op- 
ments: 

(1) A compact among Colorado, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska dividing the waters 
(a Missoun 
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in stream) is unique in the extent to 
ich it shuts out the federal govern- 
eat, Tne latter must consult with the 
»tes before launching any federal pro- 
3m and must recognize as property | 
Ents the established uses of water 
here for irrigation and domestic pur- 
yes. 50 strongly asserted are these 
4] rights that President Roosevelt, 
, signing the compact, said it must | 
ot be taken as a precedent. Colorado | 
ts 54,100 acre-feet annually of the | 
timated flow, Nebraska 234,500, and 
“nsas 190,300. 

(2) The 40-year-old feud between 
slorado and Kansas over use of the 
per waters of the Arkansas moved a | 
ep nearer settlement with a report 
. the Supreme Court by Charles C. 
wanah, special master, which would 
tard Colorado 910,000 acre-feet 
atv, Kansas 185,000. But Kansas 
pjects to Colorado’s getting so much, 
ind Colorado objects because most of 
he Kansas allotment must be let down 
1 summer, when it is most needed in 
‘olorado as well as Kansas. So the court 
yill hear further briefs and argument, 
pethaps for years. 


ubes Due Back 


Armed services steered | 
out of civilian markets so that | 
silenced home radio sets may be 
estored to use. 


The armed services’ buying spree in 
civilian radio tubes is about at an end. | 
Pressures created by squawks from | 
civilians and exerted in the right places 
by the Office of War Information are | 
expected soon to end the shortage of | 
tubes for civilian receivers, most acute | 
in metropolitan areas. | 

OWT’s plugging for radio listeners | 
should produce some results at WPB | 
nd in the military high command in | 
the shape of relief for the silenced | 
nudio set in the home. 

*Hitting the Quota—The ten tube 


manufacturers set out this year to pro- 


duce 2,000,000 tubes a month for ao 


civilian replacements. In April, they fell | 
down a bit and made only 1,650,000 
but achieved the quota in May and | 
expect to do so in June, Since Sep- 
tember, 1941, they have doubled their | 
foor space and more than doubled | 
their capacity, but the mounting de- | 
mands of Army and Navy absorb all | 
they can make. Labor shortages have | 
been serious. 

WPB now allows manufacture of 117 | 
types of tubes, as against 700 made | 
before Order L-76 was issued. Tubes | 
most in demand are the six types that | 
are generally used in small a.c.-d.c. sets | 
and likewise the ones that brought 
dealers least profit. WPB ordered that | 
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No matter what your load —if it 
takes chain to lift it — get in touch with 
International. * * International makes 
chain for every essential need: —in- 
dustrial, marine, farm, or tire. * * 
In addition, we are prepared to coun- 
sel with your engineers on jobs involving 
unusual chain problems. We cordially 
invite your inquiry. 

International Chain and CAMPBELL 
Mfg. Co., York, Penna. 


AM 


» INTERNATIONAL CHAINe 


ri e 
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* Along the Alaskan 
Highway GOODALL 
Hose, Bootsandcloth- 
ing stand up under 
snow and 50° below 
zero weather. 


* At the other end of 
the thermometer— 
GOODALL products do 
the job on the Pan- 
American Highway in 
torrid heat and jungle 
maze. 


On the world’s two 
toughest construction 
jobs where products 
have to ‘‘stand the 
gaff*” GOODALL hose, 
belting, gaskets, boots 
and clothing do the 
job speedier, safer and 
at less cost. 


Why not let us handle 
your current and post 
war rubber problems? 


* BUY WAR BONDS x 


She 


= 
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raow ALASKA 
mt PANAMA 


Drilling on the Alcan Highway and 
_ Digging on the Pan-American Highway 


iS ds re ee p ; fi 
WH Ee\\eH 11 PHEAXD BRO TH ERS?! 


~ 


TIMELESS TIMEPIECES 


In wartime, the Army finds a use { 

almost everything—even for old a 

broken clocks. At Midland, Tex. ¢}: 
Air Forces’ bombardier school « 

verts the tangled springs and geuai 
into classroom model bombsight 
The school’s commander, Col. Jo! 

P. Kenny, now has 250 of the tickle 
tickers collected by Boy Scouts 2 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


tubes for civilians be stamped MR 
discourage their sale to the milit 
(BW—Apr.24'43,p2).. The MR sta 
for “maintenance and repair” and not 
“military reject,” but WPB insists that 
military rejects are good buys if \ 
can find them. 
@ Master Schedule?—Other steps 2 
are under consideration. Manufacture 
may be told to make a specific nu 
ber of a specific type of tubes, or 
master schedule may be drawn up cc 
tailing the kinds of tubes each make: 
shall produce which will include 
quota for home users. Since mant- 
facturers have been in the habit of ru 
ning off a certain batch of one type an 
then retooling for another type, th 
master schedule is seen as a means 
eliminating waste time and effort. 
All tubes use as little metal as po» 
sible, for the critical shortages in cop 
per, aluminum, tungsten, nickel, a 
molybdenum have not been lightene: 
WPB Order L-265, issued June 5, 


° 4 
quired that tube buyers turn in an oi 


| tube or a certificate of necessity—whic! 
| applies to the military as well. Regulat 


requirements of the armed forces at 
being met by giving them right of wa) 
at the factory. 
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The nature of our beckiaisdaipire our engineering department to be 
virtually a “Jack of alll trades.” And, contrary to the old adage, it is 

the master of many. Individually its members are specialists. As a 
hody, their specialty is versatility. 4 Two strong arms assist. One is the 
A. M. & M. Research Staff of chemists physicists, mathematicians 
and metallurgists—the other is our well equipped Testing Labora- 
tories. Here, technicians carry on a wide variety of studies that include 
aerodynamic investigations, physical testing of materials, automatic 
processing and industrial applications of centrifugal force. § This 
background of Engineering Competence enables us to develop and 
manufacture efficiently for the essential industries and our government. 


Teens Machine ant Metals, Ines 


* nee seg ante 
AL ® one ; 


NEW SKILLS WE ARE LEARNING 


) 


JRROW 


s 


Build for Victory—and tho 
Will build tomorrow! = 


+ = 


eb ing we've learned new skill 
and applying wire rope, and ¢ 7 
and cables; weaving wire cloth, ai < 
BI... All of these are already at wor 
m’s fighting equipment. Tomorrof 


F the new skills that produced them) 


work for you to help turn out the B 
tougher products tomorrow W 
world volume. 


* 


PRODUCTION 


Metal Time-Saver 


Briquetting and sintering 
of ferrous powders and alloys 
save time and machining; gage 
parts among latest products. 


War-inspired developments in pow- 
der metallurgy are saving millions of 
man-hours of labor as well as millions of 
pounds of critical materials. By specify- 
ing powder-metal bearings and_ struc- 
tural parts instead of cast or wrought 
roducts in 1942, Chrysler Corp. saved 
5,000,000 man-hours of skilled and 
semiskilled labor on one war contract 
alone and, during the current year, will 
avoid tying up 5,000,000 Ib. of critical 
material because the process virtually 
eliminates machining scrap. 
@ Idea Is Not New—Chrysler’s Amplex 
Division is one of five concerns handling 
90% of the business of making bearings 
and parts to finished form and dimen- 
sion by briquetting and sintering metal 

wders. Yet powder metal is not a war 
baby. Cemented tungsten and tanta- 
lum carbides have been made for 14 
eats for the cutting-tool field. Self- 
Chacating porous bearings, impreg- 
nated with oil, antedate the cutting car- 


PRODUCTION BOOSTER 


Considerable production time for- 
mérly was lost between machine runs 
in Belden Mfg. Co.’s stranding depart- 
ment. When an operation was com- 
pleted, word was passed to a supervisor 
who in turn ordered the stock room to 
supply materials for the next job— 
while the machine stood idle. Then 
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bides by many years, and millions of 
these bearings were used annually before 
the war in automobiles, domestic appli- 
ances, industrial equipment. 

Although peacetime applications sel- 

dom called for bearings weighing more 
than 3 lIb., the know-how was devel- 
oped for turning out ordnance bear- 
ings weighing over 60 Ib.; others twice 
that weight will soon support gun 
mounts. ‘The truly severe aircraft and 
ordnance applications are still satisfied 
with bronze oil-less bearings, but Am- 
plex, Moraine Prod-1cts Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, Bound Brook Oil-Less 
Bearing, Keystone Carbon, and United 
States Graphite are today making bear- 
ings from iron-copper and pure iron ma- 
terials as a means of saving the copper 
consumed in bronze. 
@ Many Aircraft Parts—The production 
of structural parts for planes and ord- 
nance is one use of powder metals that 
has gone forward by leaps and bounds 
in the last 18 months. fatricate pieces 
that would otherwise require many min- 
utes and even hours of machining are 
turned out in from 1 to 15 seconds by 
the briquetting process. 

The technique of making these high- 
density parts is akin to that used for the 
porous bearings; powders are mixed and 
screened, briquetted to one-third the 
powder volume, sintered to develop 


someone got the idea of using signs. 
Now when a run nears completion, 
the operator hoists a red card: “Job 
Running Out.” A foreman tickets 
the machine for its next job and re- 
places the sign with a green one, read- 
ing: “Wire Needed.” This brings a 
stock man with the needed materials. 
Result: an 80% cut in idle machine 
time, hence a production boost. 


. . « Ready to Work Shoulder to 
Shoulder With Your Organization... 


WITHOUT LOST EFFORT 
on SUBCONTRACTS 


© Asa source for Sub-Contract work 
to supplement your own war pro- 
duction you'll find Craft offers you 
all the advantages you are looking 
for: Specialized experience and 


METAL 
FABRICATION 
SERVICES 
AVAILABLE 


SPINNING 
STAMPING 

PICKLING 

WELDING 
ANNEALING 

DEEP DRAWING 
SHEET METAL 
work 


+++@ modern plant and 
streamlined facilities. 

Equally important, we offer you 

management and the dove- 

tailing of our efforts with yours, so 

that we function as o department 
of your own business. 


Write or for further information 
orsend priats for prompt quotatioe 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
1512 No. Fremont St, Chicage 


“Weighing in” a Lewis Stack- 
Box full of small parts is a 
time-saving, labor-saving meth- 
od of checking up on the quan- 
tity in each box. From the scale 
to a platform skid — to space- 
saving stacks in temporary stor- 
age are the next simple steps 
necessary to insure a constant 
flow of those parts to the as- 
sembly line or to the next 
manufacturing process. 


Lewis woven wood and wire 
construction provides a natural 
resiliency — a flexible strength 
that can take the hard knocks 
of today’s 24-hour war produc- 
tion schedules. Let us make rec- 
ommendations as to how you 
can solve your small parts 
handling problems 
with the use of Lewis 
Stacking Boxes, Skid 
Boxes, Trays and 
Box Trucks. 


G. B. LEWIS CO. 
Department W6, 
Watertown, Wisconsin 
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| strength in the green compact, ized 
mechanically, and given supplem. ta; 
heat-treatment if necessary to d 
adequate strength. 
@ Strengths Increased—An ultima 
sile strength of 35,000 psi. is cat 
by one manufacturer for a 75° 
and 25% copper material sold for | 
duty machine parts, but even g¢ 
strengths are obtained by alloy add 
| to ferrous powders. ‘The newest 
in powder metals, in consequence, 
manufacture of alloy steel gage 
and toolmakcrs’ accessories. 
Much of current production in 
der-metal bearings and structural | 
| is related to speeding production. 
customer receives parts that need | 
| or no machining prior to assembly, h 
| not required to set up machine 
lines, and there is no need to design 
build tools and fixtures. 
On a cost basis, too, powder metals 
| win out. 


| 
Insect War Aided 


New synthetic insecticide 
stretches—and in some cases, it 
improves—rotenone and pyre- 
thrum, both now scarce. 


Seventeen years of research at the 
laboratories of Rohm & Haas Co. of 
Bristol, Pa., has resulted in the introduc 
tion of Lethane 60, a synthetic insecti 
cide, which this year is destined to stretch 
ERE are four points that will help you obtain the qual- available supplies of imported rotenon : 

so that millions of dollars worth of vege 
tables will receive protection against in 
product operation. Make sure— sects without danger to human beings. 
e Induced by Control Laws—Experi 
ments were begun in 1926, a year before 


ity of moter performance so essential for successful 


1. That you consider the motor in the early stages of product 
development. 
2. That the motor is specially designed 
for your particular application. 


3. That it will be rigidly tested under 
actual operating conditions. 


4. That the motor manufacturer will 
maintain the high standards of work- 
manship represented in the sample 
submitted for testing. 


Our many years’ experience covering ali 
THOROUGH ENGINEERING is the types of fractional horsepower motors is 
basic factor behind the successful a . : 
operation of this de-icer pump available to your engineering department. 
motor and many oecther special 


epplication motors we have de- THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. 
signed for all types of equipment. KENT, OHIO 


To test the sticking qualities of farm 
& insecticides that contain Lethane, 
Rohm & Haas laboratories at Bristol, 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER Pa., simulate growing conditions with 
SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS a “rain maker.” Bug killers that ad- 


here save farmers plenty of money. 
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Trade Marks *’SeotTissue,’’ **Soft-Tuff,”’ ** Washroom Advisory Service’’ Ree. U.S. Pet. Of, 


THE MISSING MAN 


IlIness can be spread—or checked — 
in your washrooms 


Y FAR the worst cause of in- 
4 dustrial absence is sickness. 
It keeps every worker off the job 
an average of one week each year. 
Over half of this loss is due to 
“minor” contagions that spread 
from worker to worker. 


This spread of disease is aided 
by inadequate washrooms. On the 
other hand, clean, well-equipped 
washrooms encourage workers to 
wash up often. Soap, hot water 
and individual tissue towels are 
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checks to the spread of contagions. 

A good architect can suggest 
many ways to make your wash- 
rooms sanitary, efficient and at- 
tractive—washrooms that guard 
health and build good will. 

THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
service — A careful survey of your 
washrooms is offered by the Scott 
Washroom Advisory Service. It 
may be able to recommend im- 
provements in hygiene, comfort 
and efficiency. 


If you provide 
Scot Tissue 
Towels, it will 
suggest ways to 
prevent waste, 
so that other 
companies can 
share the supply. 


43 
For example, our educational! 
material reminds workers that on: 
Scot Tissue Towel dries completely. 


In fact, a single “Soft-Tuff” 
Scot Tissue Towel can absorb twice 
the water left on hands after wash- 
ing. And it has ten times more rub 
strength than previous Scot Tissue 
Towels, though soft as ever. 

Also available on request—our 
Health Is Ammunition, Too book- 
let and posters— proven aids in 
establishing a broad industrial 
health program. 


Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 


Loday this 


From this world headquarters for radio- 
electronic research flow new weapons, 
new discoveries and inventions vital to 
the winning of an Allied victory! 


DAY, over RCA Laboratories, flies a new 
distinguished battleflag—the coveted Army- 
Navy “E” Award. 


One of the few laboratories in America to re- 
ceive this award, RCA is at once proud of this dis- 
tinction, and humbly aware of the responsibili- 
ties that it imposes. For much of the progress of 
the entire radio-electronic industry stems from 
the work done in these laboratories. 


It was perhaps with this. thought in mind that 
—at the dedication of the RCA Laboratories in 
Princeton—the Chief Signal Officer of the Army 
called them “The Hidden Battlefront of Research.” 


HIDDEN— because, for the duration of the war, this 
magnificent building of 150 separate laboratories 
must be closed to all but the scientists and re- 
search technicians who are working on radio- 
electronic instruments important to our military 
effort. 


BATTLEFRONT — because in the waging of modern 
warfare, radio-electronics is of first importance. It 
follows the flag and the fleet—locates the enemy— 
flashes urgent orders—safeguards the convoy— 
guides the bombers—directs the artillery—maneu- 
vers the tank. This science fights on every front. 


And when that certain day of Victory comes, 
RCA Laboratories will be devoted to the happier 
task of making our peacetime world richer, safer, 
more enjoyable and more productive —through 
new and finer products of radio, television and 
electronic research. 


OTHER SERVICES OF RCA WHICH HAVE EARNED OUR COUNTRY’S HIGHEST WARTIME AWARDS 


The Army-Navy “E” flag, with two stars, 
flies over the RCA Victor Division plant at 
Camden, New Jersey. 


PP 


New York City. 


A Service of 


> 


The Army-Navy “E” flag, with one star; also the U.S. Maritime Commission “M” Pennant 
and Victory Fleet Flag have been awarded to the Radiomarine Corporation of America in 


The Anay-Navy “E” flag, with one star, has 
been presented to the RCA Victor Division 
at Harrison, New Jersey. 


Radio Corporation of America @ R CA 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS 
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Americas Secret Battlefront 
RCA Laboratories — 


tes Pe 


Laboratories 


FOR RADIO-ELECTRONIC RESEARCH 
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the Dept. of Agriculture started testing 
rotenone in the hope of discovering an 
insect control agent which would leave 
no residue harmful to the consumer on 
crops. ‘The search was initiated in the 
wake of new laws governing arsenic and 
fluorine residues. It was found that ro- 
tenone—used by the Chinese for cen- 
turies but unknown in this country— 
filled the bill as both a contact and a 
stomach poison for insects. 

Rohm & Haas was exploring the syn- 
thetic ficid to discover a substitute for 
pyrethrum in combating the house fly, 
although control of agricultural pests 
was also in mind. The result was Le- 
thane, an organic thiocyanate. ‘loday 
Lethane 384 “and Lethane 384 Special 
are important ingredients not only in 
household sprays, but also in those for 
livestock and industrial uses. 

e Extensive Tests—The agricultural 
phase of research proved more difficult 
and consumed more time. It involved 
laboratory trials on wide varieties of in- 
sects and plants under simulated cli- 


matic conditions, and then extensive 
field tests. In every instance, it was 
found that where dusts containing 


0.75% to 1% rotenone were effective 
in the past, mixtures of 2% Lethane 
60 and only 0.4% rotenone, or 3% 
Lethane 60 and 0.25% rotenone, were 
equally effective. In some cases, the 
new mixtures were better. 

Since plants yielding rotenone re- 
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MACHINERY MENDERS 


Saving precious machinery, time, and 
money in construction of the huge 
Fontana Dam, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority operates its own repair and 
niaintenance shops at Knoxville. Shop- 
men even design new equipment— 
such as a special air-operated concrete 
conveyor bucket (above left) which 
empties seven times as fast as manual 
types. Novel methods are used to re- 
pair 14-ton tractor tracks (above right) 
and cogs on drive gears (below left). 


quire an 80-in. annual rainfall, they can- 
not be grown in this country. Source of 
60% of the substance was the derris 
plant which thrives in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, now occupied by the Japanese. 
The rest comes from Peru and Brazil 
where record crops of rotenone-bearing 
cube, timbo, and barbasco are being 
harvested, but labor and shipping difh- 
culties are a big factor in holding down 
imports from these South American 
sources of supply. 

e@ Rotenone Is Restricted—Commercial 
quantities of rotenone began arriving 
in the U.S. in 1931 and grew steadily 
until the war interfered. ‘The 1936 total 
was 2,340,000 Ib. and the 1938 figure 
nearly doubled that. ‘This year we could 
usc at least 10,000,000 Ib. However, 
we are not likely to get one-third that 
amount, and the WPB is restricting use 
of rotenone dusts to such crops as beans, 
peas, and cole crops (excluding cabbage) 
where it is most vital. Even so, these 
are limited to 0.5% rotenone, which is 
25% to 50% under the quantity for- 
merly used, 

Lethane 60 also has proved valuable 
with pyrethrum to control loopers on 
cabbage and for killing leafhoppers on 
many vegetables, particularly Florida’s 
bean crop. It halves the amount of 
pyrethrum previously needed. This, too, 
is good news for farmers since pyre- 
thrum’s chief source is Kenya Colony, 
Africa. 


Nut Yields Wax 


Glidden Co. sees posty 
advantage in cultivatic » of je 


ba bush; will build frac:ionas; 


still for new adhesive. 


As a direct result of it xpandi 
search for new materials, th Glidg 
Co. has announced its inter. st jin 
natural products that may hod post, 
significance for industry: (1) the joig 
(pronounced ho-ho-ba) nut, from 
desert bush that has been cultivated. 
cessfully in recent experiment:, and 
mycrene, a product of turpentine dis 
ling, from which a rubberlike matey 
is processed for surgical adhe 
ings. 

e Yields Liquid Wax—The jojoba y 
says Adrian D. Joyce, president of ¢ 
Glidden Co.., yields a liquid wax bet 
for his purposes than carnauba ya 
which has been imported from Brag 
for many years. In addition to its y 
in varnish, floor wax, and other formu 
tions, the nut is a possible source of 
natural rubber especially resistant 

acids and alkalis. 

Chief interest in the jojoba nut isi 

its possibilities as a cash crop for des 
and semidesert areas of Arizona, N 
Mexico, California, Lower Califomi 
and Sonora, Mex. Glidden would p 
$200 a ton for jojoba nuts now, b 
future prices would depend somewh 
on value of its products. Growing ¢ 
perience has not yet been sufficient { 
estimate yields. 
e Indigenous to Arizona—To start t! 
jojoba bush growing in the Southweg 
Glidden has purchased a 640-acre trad 
near Florence, Ariz., where it is to | 
cultivated under irrigation. The bush i 
indigenous to that arid region, but 
years of drought, it does not yicld. 

‘The jojoba nut is about the size of 
large peanut kernel. ‘The hull contain 
one or two kernels. Experiments wi 
interbreeding aim to develop the tv 
kernel variety for higher yields. On 
trouble with ‘gathering them from wi 
bushes has been that they are caten of 
by deer, cattle, and rabbits. Researc 
work in propagation has determined tha 
the best balance is one male to each te 
female bushes, which means that one 1 
cleven is unproductive. 

@ Mycrene Still—To produce mycrent 
which would not compete with natu 
1ubber, Nelio Resin Co. of Jacksonvilk 
Fla., a Glidden subsidiary, will build 4 
fractionating still in connection with 
one of its turpentine refineries. ‘I! 
adhesive made from mycrene, G] idden 
officials say, has the unusual quality | 
sticking to the skin but not to a wount. 
Its manufacture may help sustain 2 
strong demand for turpentine after the 
war. 
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me I The advertisement referred to by this 
editor was only one of a series we have 
rene been running. Others called attention to 


W the equally vital service of the men of our 
“ | Railroads, Communications Companies, 


Wille Electrical Wholesalers and Contractors. 
il GENERA 


Th eernreeerRre Aart @ ff 


MANUFACTURERS OF BARE AND INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL PURPOSE 
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MAKE your Air Compressor 
last... keep it on the job! Inspect: 
and lubricate it regularly ...see 
that the air intake is clean and 
free from dust and blow the water 
out of the tank weekly. Ask for a 
copy of our free Maintenance 
Manual which gives full instruc- 
tions. Compressed air is a vital 
weapon in the battle of produc- 
tion. Find new uses for it in your 
plant. Wayne Compressors are 
still available under Government 
regulations. If you need one for 


essential work, write us. 


THE WAYNE PUMP 
FORT WAYNE @ 


INDIANA 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


$2 ¢ Production 


Solid Molasses 


Dehydration cuts bulk by 


40%, facilitating shipment from 
Caribbean isles to U.S. alcohol 
plants; still experimental. 


Molasses now piled up in Caribbean 


islands because of lack of tankers to ship 
it to the U.S. (which needs it for indus- 
trial alcohol used in munitions and syn- 
thetic rubber) may be moved in greater 
quantities if a new dehydrating process 
and packaging adaptation prove tom- 
mercially feasible. Dehydration would 
srmit utilization of dry cargo space and 
0st off-shore shipments of molasses to 
the mainland to the extent that such 
space is available. Saving in shipping 
Space 1s estimated at 40%. 

@ Water Content Reduced—The engi- 
neering division of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare reports that boiling 


equipment found in sugar ; 
duce the water content of 
5%. The hot sirup is pour: | jing 
cial waterproof paper bags, 
is then ready for shipment a: dry ;,,. 
Each bag holds about 200 1), of «9° 
fied molasses and will witl 
peratures up to 150 F’. witho 
Upon arrival at a molass« 
the hunks of molasses are | ]jt 9, 
with an ax and tossed into vat. of ws, 
They need not be peeled, for the 
bags can be skimmed off or th  solyty, 
drained from the bags without affect: 
its qualities for making alco! Feed 
cannot be made from such 
tuted molasses. 
@Some Bugs Remain—Public sep; 
patents have been applied { whid 
terested concerns, but since only small 
scale dehydration has been tried in ¢) 
experiments, BEW warns that inte; 
ested companies will have to climinay 
some “bugs” before large-scale coy 
mercial packaging is feasible. 


COMPANY 


Heat—a la European 


Ceramic stoves (above) have been 
used for centuries throughout Europe 
to heat houses but never got to first 
base in America. Next winter, stoves 
of clay, with the War Production 
Board’s blessing, will get their in- 
ning here. Beginning July 1, they 
will go into production in hundreds 
of potteries located so as to ease the 
distribution of the bulky 500-Ib. 
units. Present stove makers may as- 
semble and market the products, but 
a large mail order house is also hot 
after the business. 

To sell for about $60, the clay 


stove will burn coal or wood, go all 
day on a single charge of fuel, and 
deliver more B.t.u. than metal stoves, 
WPB’s Clay Products Unit claims, 
And only 14 Ib. of metal is needed 
for each unit. 

Although tile stoves are old stuff, 
government researchers could find no 
technical information on their manu- 
facture. They started from scratch 
to determine what clays would not 
crack from alternate heat and cold, 
then, from an experimental stove 
which produced 35,000 B.t.u. an 
hour with hard coal, turned out the 
final design. 

Built around a ceramic grate, thick 
clay walls pierced by vertical air flues 
act as radiant insulators, absorbing 
heat and holding it for hours. 
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New Jobs For New Brass 


For thousands of years brass has 
been a faithful, tireless servant of 
man. Wherever there are tough 
jobs...jobs no other metal can 
tackle, brass has been given the 
assignment. 


It is the same in this war—except 
that the assignments have been 
tougher, more downright exacting 
than ever before. And brass has 
come through magnificently... be- 
cause it lends itself so easily and 
accurately to new and specific 


demands. 


New alloys are being converted 
with almost unbelievable speed 
and accuracy into war equipment 


...into shell cases for guns...con- 


denser tubes for ships...fuel lines 
for planes...vital parts for tanks, 
trucks, jeeps, half-tracks. They are 
made possible here at Bridgeport 
by time-proven craftsmanship, 
modern metallurgy and such ex- 
tensive facilities as the ‘‘battery”’ 


of huge casting furnaces here. 


These finer alloys are ready to go 
to work on peacetime jobs. They 
await the day when they can bring 
anew conception of brass efficiency 
to new industrial applications. 
Bridgeport looks forward to mak- 
ing them available to carry out 


your toughest assignments. 


“B 1p” BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. © EST. 1865 


BRIDGEPORT 


Hundreds of vitally essential war 
items such as the following are 
now being fabricated at Bridgeport: 


Artillery Cartridge 
Cases 

Small Arms Cups 

Primer Tubes 

Rotating Bands 
and Tubing 

Projectile Covers 

Gun Brush 
Couplings 

Decontaminator 
Shells 

Fuse Discs 

Mortar Discs 

Aircraft 
Instrument Parts 

Radio Condenser 
Cans 

Motor Generator 
Covers 

Flare Fuse Gaskets 

Fuse Rotors 

Depth Bomb 
Detonator Cases 

Motorcyele Pumps 


Fire Extinguisher 
Shells 

Truck Tire Valves 

Filter Bushings 

Primer Bodies 


Transmitting 
Tubes 

Oil Heating 
Control Parts 
for Aircraft 


Pistol and Booster 
Components 
Propeller Pit 
Relay Tubes 
Filter Shells 
Flashlight Cases 


Electronic Copper 
Anodes 


Depth Bomb Cases 
Turnbuckle Tubing 
Primer Tubing 
Condenser Tubing 
Duplex Tubing 


BRASS 


THREADS THAT LIVES 
MAY ON 


When wars were fought at a slower 
pace, it is said that “for want of a nail” 
a shoe, a horse, a rider, a battle and 
finally a kingdom were lost. 


Little things can be just as vital in the 
war today—things as humble, for exain- 
ple, as the nuts which hold fighting air- 
craft staunch and tight. 


The lives of flying crews may hang on 
the threads of nuts which stay put—hold 
fast against the chatter of gunfire, the 
throb of pulsing engines, the wrack and 
twist and vibration of massive wings 
wheeling and twisting through thin air. 


We make such a nut. We have made 

more than three billion of them. And as 

far as is known, not a single one of these 

nuts has ever failed in service. 

It is the special virtue of Elastic Stop LOCKED on bolt SEALED of 
by the action top to protect 


Nuts that they never loosen, slip, shake ot thi fatdened 


working th 
cellulose collar 2 


. from corr 


off or break. 


. ta HOLDS nut 
Small wonder they are used on every theand ddatie ¢ ‘ FITS ony stond 


° ° , e . i < - rd bolt. Made 
airplane made in the United States and aii <> 2088 e i ee 
Canada — as many as 50,000 may be axial ploy = * ; and types 
used in a single ship. 


Some day these nuts will be available 
for purposes other than the grim jobs 


me 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 


of war. 


When they are, automobiles will be 
tighter and safer and quieter—every- 
thing from garden tools or farm tractors 
to radios and vacuum cleaners will give 
longer and less troublesome service. 


But that’s for the future. Today, all 
these tenacious nuts we can make go for 
an even more important purpose— which 
is the simple task of holding tight till the 
war is won. 


Evastic Stop NuT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Ready-Gummed Masking 


Newest material tor masking out areas 
which must be oh clean and free from 
igment during the job of spray paint- 
be or lacquering is Ready-Gummed 
ne, Paper, developed by Adhere, 


Inc. 1220 Maple Ave., Los Angeles. 
The paper stock is light and tough, 


treated to resist the solvents, oils, and 
other vehicles used in surface coatings. 
Only the edges of the paper are coated 
with pressure-sensitive adhesive and pro- 
tected with narrow strips of fabric. 

The masking can be applied by one 
man. He slips his left hand through a 
roll ot it, recling it off as needed, strip- 
ping the protective fabric, and pressing 
it in place with his right hand. It sep- 
atates cleanly from surfaces to which it 
is applied. Since the adhesive stays on 
the paper, it can be used more than 
once. The product comes in 200-ft. 
rolls, 3 in. to 36 in. wide, with one or 
both edges gummed. Aircraft factories 
are already using large quantities, in- 
cluding special die-cut masks for spray- 
painting designs like the official white- 
star-on-blue insigne. 


Dehydrated Sugar 


Five years of research lie behind a 
new dehydrated cane sugar, tentatively 
named “Vital Sugar,” developed by Dr. 
Royal Lee of the Lee Foundation for 
Nutritional Research and to be marketed 
by Vitamin Products Co., Milwaukee. 
It is said to contain “all the natural vita- 
mins and minerals of the original sugar 
cane”’—the vitamins being A, B-com- 
plex, C, and K; the minerals being about 
the same as those found in milk and in 
green leafy vegetables, but in greater 
concentration. 

Stripped of technicalities, the manu- 
facturing process behind the new prod- 
uct consists of: (1) expressing juice from 
the cane; (2) filtering; (3) stenlizing 
with a solvent which evaporates com- 
pletely; (4) freezing the juice, which re- 
sults in formation of ice crystals of prac- 
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tically pure water intermingled with a 
concentrated solution of sucrose, miner- 
als, and so on (essentially the same proc- 
ess as the backwoods method of m: iking 
applejack); (5) extracting concentrate by 
centrifuging, (6) adding a little grain ex- 
tract ( wheat, flax, barley) to render the 
final sugar less Semis | 7) drying 
to crystal or powder form by standard 
equipment used in milk or egg drying. 

End product is a cream-colored, sweet- 
tasting substance “differing from other 
sugar in that it has a tartness found in 
very sweet orange juice,” to be used in 
candy, baked goods, beverages, and spe- 
cial diets, Lee reports that the yield of 
his new Sugar from cane juice 1s about 
double that of standard refinery prac- 
tice (there is no molasses as a byproduct) 
and that his process lends itself to the 
dehydration of orange, lemon, and lime 
juices. 


Plastic Sponge 


Several months ago, the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, began to pro- 
duce its new “Koroseal Sponge.” Since 
the material is a thermoplastic and can- 
not be vulcanized like natural rubber, 


brand new techniques had to be devel- 
oped for its manufacture. Meanwhile, 
the armed services snapped up every 
available ounce of it for crash padding 
in tanks, helmets, and other military 
applications. Now, however, there is suf- 
ficient production to make some avail- 
able for essential industrial purposes. 

The basic material, Koroseal, is a 
plasticized polyvinyl chloride with high 
resistance to oils, greases, chemicals, 
moisture, and oxidation. Even in the 
sponge form, it will not support a flame, 
in fact is “‘self-extinguishing” after a 
Bunsen burner directly applied to it has 
been removed. It can be made in vari- 
ous densities and porosities. 


High-Visibility Goggles 


are new all-plastic in- 


“Eye Savers” 
manufactured by 


dustrial goggles 


Watchemoket Optical Co., Providence, | 
R. I. They promise to fit comfortably | 


over any prescription spectacles used by 


THE WORLD... 


doesn’t have to 
wait for the 


4 FREEDOMS 


OF FIGURE-WORK 


% Freedom from errors and 
re-figuring! 

¥% Freedom from answer-delay! 

% Freedom from noise! 


%* Freedom from operator- 
fatigue! 


eel 
MARCHANT 
Suit Jrced 
CALCULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: Cakiant, Celifernia, U.S. 


Soles Agencies ond Manufacturer's Service 
Give Service Everywhere 


Stetions 
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A BOOK THE AXIS 
WOULD LIKE 10 SUPPRESS 


... because it’s helping to speed 
America’s War Production 


A time-saving, work-saving, quick-reference 
manual...prepared for engineers and designers 
of war products. 

Sort of a “scrap book” collection of funda- 
mental engineering data, such as an engineer 
might assemble himself, to eliminate the neces- 
sity of poring through numerous books and 
making lengthy calculations. 

It helps engineers and designers in their work 
of creating war equipment, just as Hyatt Roller 
Bearings...by carrying on their uninterrupted 
fight against friction and wear...are making 
possible better engineering design, and the 


better performance that goes with it. 


This is Hyatt’s “Second Front’’. .. another contri- 
bution to Victory... for Victory is our Business! 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, HARRISON, N. J. 
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the wearer and weigh only 13 oz. The, 
are said to be “the only design now ay. 
thorized by WPB to use high-priorit, 
Plexiglas for lenses.” 

This lens material is the same methy) 
methacrylate plastic used in bombe, 


noses. It is more transparent than most 
glass and is highly resistant to shattering 
and splintering under impact. Lenses 
can be easily removed for cleaning and 
adjustment. Snap-in filters are available 
for protecting the eyes against the glare 
of torch-welding or flame-cutting. 


New Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only for 
their interest to certain designated busi- 
ness fields, but also for their possible 
import in the postwar planning of more 
or less allied fields and business in gen- 
eral, are the following: 

@ Metalworking—Wales-Strippit Corp., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., is bringing 
out a new Wales Type CA Hole Punch- 
ing Unit (in hole sizes up to 5/16 in.) 
with an inbuilt adjustable adapter. One 
or more units are slipped along the rail 
of a standard press brake to any hole 
spacing required for a particular punch- 
ing job. If holes are to be staggered, 
each unit is adjustable up to 14 in. fore 
and aft. 

@ Coal—Two new numbers are being 
added to its line of Coaladd Dustproot- 
ing Treatments by Johnson-March 
Corp., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York: 
Coaladd A for use on extremely porous 
midwestern coals, and Coaladd DCW 
for use on extremely wet coal or for coal 
destined for unduly cold climates. The 
former is a viscous liquid; the latter 
comes in dry granules; both are reported 
to form a plastic, insoluble film over the 
surface of coal pieces. This film prom- 
ises to transfer its dust-killing effective- 
ness to other pieces so that when there 
is breakage during handling, the new 
surfaces are contacted and given a pro- 
tective coating. 
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FOR EASY DIVISION 
OF WORK 


During Rush Periods, Break Down 
Record-Keeping the Cardineer Way 


When speed on records is essential, Cardineer answers 
the call. Designed to feed 6000 cards to one operator, or 
to release segments to many operators, Cardineer speeds 


work, saves space, conserves manpower and facilitates Cardineer’s removable segments 


. permit easy division of work 
peak load operations. iar eth tie 


Scores of installations all over America are breaking 

office “bottle necks.” Portable, compact, easily adaptable ~~ ASK FOR YOURS 
‘ ‘ -Studies in time-money saving 

to present methods, low in cost, and available for ore evoilable os follows; 

immediate delivery, Cardineer reduces work hours of _ tome ‘i. pent 

record-keeping by 40%. Order today. 7S aaees 

DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY e CANTON, OHIO 

BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Producers of Methods Equipment and Office Accessories 


. =" 
DIEBOLD | {/ VOC ROTARY 
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M.. have done many strange, terrible and won. 
derful things with the simple tool known as rope — 
and oneman in our time used a piece of it to change 
the shape of the world. 

For this man had a vision. He thought he could 
se¢ an endless stream of automobiles flowing from a 
moving conveyor belt — commencing as iron ore, 
crude Yulbber, chemitals and flax, and finishing as 
completed'¢ars, 

It was the’gpemtest teehihical dream of our time, 
and it began Wit B@xperiment one day in 

Sagem or trope to a chassis which 
was dragged through the plant, while six workmen 
picked up parts, assembling them as they traveled 
with the job. . . . Thus was born the famous moving 
belt technique of assembly line mass production 
that has revolutionized American industry. 

Today, the industry which gave us assembly line 
mass production is producing a major share of the 
weapons that already are changing the shape of the 
world. And inseparably a part of this drama, which 
began with a piece of rope, is the engineering of a 
handful of basic-machine tool companies. 

One of these — Jones & Lamson — is the oldest 
machine tool company in America. Precision ma- 
chine tools developed by this company have helped 
to make possible every step in the development of 
modern assembly line technique. And today, Jones 
& Lamson engineers and service men are working 
right on the line in hundreds of plants, inside the 
world’s greatest industry. 

The knowledge and skill which this represents 
will be of value to you in meeting today’s produc- 
tion problems, and in planning for tomorrow. They 
are yours for the asking now. Call upon us! 


Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic Thread 
Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


JONES & LAMSO MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


— 


Synthetic Resins and Plastics 


Methods of determining manufacturers’ 
maximum prices have been established for 
19 main classes of synthetic resins and plastic 
materials, Custom-made plastic parts or ob- 
jects, ready-to-be-applied piotective coatings, 
svuthetic fibers and rubbers are excluded; 
also experimental ag 78 of which less 
than $2,500 worth been sold. (Regula- 
tion 406.) 


Rubber 


To protect the supply of crude rubber, 
a new, comprehensive order has been is- 
sued by the Office of the Rubber Director, 
relaxing certain restrictions on the allocation 
and use of synthetic rubber, while placing 
the dwindling stock of natural crude rubber 
under stricter control. The new order super- 
sedes nine previous ones: Supplementary 
Orders M-13, M-15-b, M-15-b-1, M-15-d, 
M-15-e, M-15-f, M-i5-g, M-15-h, and 
General Preference Order M-46. However, 
restrictions on certain end products of rub- 
ber have been carried over from the super- 
seded orders in simplified form. Distinctions 
are drawn between the availability of general 
purpose synthetics (Buna-S, butyl, and Neo- 
prene), which will be handled in the same 
category as crude rubber and latex, and 
special purpose synthetics, which fall into 
the general synthetic group. (Order R-1.) 

A reference publication entitled “Syn- 
thetic Rubber” (Circular No. 7242), cover- 
ing the kinds of synthetic rubbers, their 
uses, manufacturers, raw materials, has been 
put out and may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Mines, Dept. of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Rubber Footwear 


Manufacturers’ maximum prices for water- 
proof rubber footwear have been cut about 
>% by a recent rollback to the Oct. 1-15, 
1941, price levels, instead of the levels pre- 
vailing under the voluntary agreements of 
March, 1942, and MPR 132. This OPA 
action covers rubber items for use by miners, 
farmers, and fishermen. (Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, and Exec- 
utive Orders 9250 and 9328.) 


Refrigeration Machinery 


Installations of refrigeration water-cooled 
condensing units below 3 hp. are permitted 
when such installations are to be made abeard 
ship, according to a WPB amendment that 
further restricts the manufacture of refrigera- 
tion condensing machinery and limits the 
amount of ailoy stecl and other metals that 
may be used in the production of such units. 
(Schedule II to Order L-126, as amended.) 


Gasoline 


As a further step ‘in curtailing the use 
of gasoline in the eastern shortage area, 
the Office of Defense Transportation has 
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prohibited the retail delivery of packages 
measuring less than 60 in. in combined 
length and girth, or weighing less than 5 
Ib. Milk, cag, perishable bakery products, 
medical supplies, repair parts, laundry, and 
dry cleaning are among the commodities 
exempt from this rule. (Amendment 3, Re- 
vised, General Order 17.) 


Bolts, Nuts, Screws, and Rivets 


The Office of Price Administration has 
redefined types of bolts, nuts, screws, and 
rivets in an amendment that differentiates 
more sharply than before special machined- 
from-bar products (covered by MPR 147) 
from other screw machine products cov- 
ered by MPR 136. Prices for machined- 
from-bar special bolts, nuts, screws, and 
rivets will no longer be based on the Oct. 
1-15, 1941, period, but on the costs, plus the 
customary markup, prevailing on Mar. 31, 
1942, which is the base date for screw. ma- 
chine products. Manufacturers are required 
to recompute maximum prices of all special 
products and to file data with OPA for every 
new higher price. The amendment revokes 
a section of the regulation that set maximum 
prices for special products for export, since 
such products are now controlled by the 
Second Revised Maximum Export Price 
Regulation. (Amendment 1, Regulation 
147.) 


Mechanics’ Tools 


To bring about a better distribution of 
wrenches, pliers, screw drivers, and other 
mechanics’ hand service tools among con- 
sumers and prime procurement programs, 
an amended WPB order requires that from 
20% to 25% of the monthly production 
of specified tools be set aside for commercial 
distributors, provided that the manufacturers 
have on hand that proportion of orders 
based upon PD-1X applications for priority 
assistance. If the proportion of priority ap- 


plications is smaller, additional 

will be delivered to other | 
dominantly military. If PD-1X « 

less than 75° of the month’s out; 
tributors will receive additional tools, Rat 
for orders on hand tools has bs 

from A-9 to AA-4; neither retail di 
consumers need ratings in order 
purchases from tooi stores, however. Or 
F-6, as amended.) 


Aircraft Veneers 


Before deliveries are permitted on sp 
lengths or widths of gum, poplar 
tupelo aircraft veneer that are not o 
by MPR 338, the approval of OPA 
be secured for prices. Requests for sp 
prices may be addressed to the Lumb 
Branch, Office of Price Administratio 
Washington, and should contain a complet 
description of the veneer as well as ¢ 
price proposed. (Amendment 1, Regulation 
338.) 


Brass Mill Products 


A new regulation stabilizing distri 


maximum prices for brass mill product 1 
services has been set up, at October, 1941, 
levels, by OPA action permitting the co 

tinuation of markups up to 3¢ a pound over 
mill prices existing at this time. on all 
items except pipe or water tube. Item ' 

ered by Revised Price Schedule $2 are not 
included under the new rule. | Reg 

408. ) 


Dairy Equipment 


Since the peak of the milk product 
season is at hand, the War Food Admu 
tration has eliminated the requirement t 


manufacturers hold in reserve 10‘ 
production of milking machines, farm crean 
separators, and farm milk coolers, and | 
granted them permission to distribute 

of their authorized production (An 
ment 2, Order 3.) 


Chromium Metals 


Ferrochromium and chromium metals 
have been removed from contro] by GMPR 
and have been placed under dollar-and-cent 


maximum prices, effective July 1. No ¢ 


Fisher Governor Co 


Marshalltown, Iowa 

A. C. Gilbert Co 

New Haven, Conn. 
Graham Paige Motors ‘ 
Detroit, Mich. 

Hercules Powder Co. 
Belvidere, N. J. 

A. F. Jorss Iron Works, Ir 
Washington, D. C. 

J. O. Mfg. Co 

South Gate, Calif. 

J. A. Maurer, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Accurate Steel Treating 
Chicago, I 

Advance Stamping Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 

American Thread Co. 
(Two plants) 
Associated Spring Corp. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Blawnox, Pa. 


Torrance, 


. F. W. Berk & Co., Inc. 
Wood Ridge, N. J 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


The Christensen Machine Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Felker Mfg. Co. 
Calif. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for 


Pettibone Mulliken Corp 
Chicago, Ill. 

Richards Brush Co. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Slumber Products Corp. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 


o. 
Newark, N. J. 


CTrceiie 
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duction announced prior to this sew list will be found in previous iscues of Bu 
The nation’s food processing plants are eligible for the Army-Navy Production awar B 
War and Navy departments have authorized the Food Distribution Administration to minate 


candidates to be considered for the honor by the Army and Navy boards for production aw 
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tial change in price levels has been effected 
by this OPA regulation, which divides the 
country into three zones. (Regulation 407.) 


Sodium Phosphates 


On and after July 1, 1943, no producer 
may use any sodium phosphate for a pur- 
pose other than the manufacture of another 
| sodium phosphate, except with specific au- 
| thorization from WPB, and no producer or 
| primary distributor may deliver sodium phos- 
| phate without like authorization. Deliveries 
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- : Gas > 
STOP-WATCH CONTROL 

me sos and precise con- 

trol are the features of this 
Hancock Flocontrol Valve. 
The flow of steam, gases and 
liquids are regulated to a hair- 
line adjustment. 

Readings of the micrometer 
dial are made to within one- 
hundredth of a turn of the 
control wheel. Crude, home- 
made markings with paint or 
string now belong to the ob- 
solete past. 

In addition to this feature 
of exact control the Hancock 
Flocontrol Valve has long life 
built into it through design, 
choice of materials and fine 
workmanship. 

Wherever control is re- 
quired specify “Hancock Flo- 
control.” For all other valve 
purposes, let your specifica- 
tions read “Hancock.” 

Stocked and sold by lead- 
ing Distributors everywhere. 
Write to them or us for full 
information. 


_ Awarded 
ridgeport plant, 
April 19, 1943 
Boston planr, 
April 20, 1943 


HANCOCK 
Valves 


MAXWELL 
fan as :| 
Mii 
thé 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Mokers of Hancock Valves, Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidated 

Safety ond Relief Valves and ‘American’ industria! instruments. 

Builders of “Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties. 
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| up to 1,000 Ib. a month may be made to 
| any person without this restriction, however, 


or up to 10,000 Ib. per month if an author- 


| ized certification of use has been received. 
| (Order M-334.) 


Woolen and Worsted Apparel 


To allow for the expense involved in pre 
shrinking, cutting, and packaging, special 
pricing methods have been established for 
sales of preshtunk woolen or worsted apparel 


| fabrics in lengths of 30 yd. or less. 


Methods for determining prices for new 
fabrics—those not delivered during the base 
period established by Regulation 163, or 
not. comparable or similar to base period 


| fabrics—are also provided. (Amendment 12, 


Regulation 163.) 
Hosiery 


Further elasticity in the ceiling prices on 
hosiery (BW—May22’43,p18) has been pro- 
vided in an OPA action which establishes 
ceilings for women’s silk combination hos- 
iery that vary with costs based on the 
gage of the hose and supplants the flat retail 
ceiling of $1.00 for all types of stockings 
made of silk twisted with rayon or cotton 
yarns. The new prices range, at retail, from 
79¢ for gages of 39 and lower to $1.25 for 
the finer gages of 51 and higher. Wholesale 
and manufacturers’ prices have been set 
correspondingly. 

At the same time, another OPA action 
places under GMPR silk and nylon hosiery 
of unusual lengths—over 45 in.—for sale 
to the theatrical and motion picture trade. 
(Amendment 2, Regulation 274—Women’s 
Silk Hosiery; Amendment 2, Regulation 95— 
Women’s Nylon Hosiery.) 


War Housing 


The War Production Board has delegated 
authority to the National Housing Agency to 
amend approvals, within limitations, of 
material and products to be used in war 
housing projects. This WPB directive also 
formalizes the agency’s existing authority, as 
a claimant agency, to allot controlled mate- 
rials and to issue preference ratings for 
material and products approved by WPB 


| for use in each project. (Directive 24.) 


| New Products 


Applications for authorization of a maxi- 
mum price for new products, a_ revised 
formula for which was established by 
Amendment 54 of Section 1499.3 (b) of 
GMPR (BW-Jun.5'43,p40), may still, at 
the discretion of OPA’s administrator, be 
processed under the former section. A new 
amendment to GMPR has been put -ato 
effect to take into account the time and 
effort expended by sellers in preparing their 
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V-MAIL’S NEWSREEL 


To many a soldier overseas, a copy of 
his employer's house organ is almost as 
important as a letter from home. But 
mailing difficulties often make news- 
paper deliveries impossible. To solve 
that problem, Cincinnati's Gruen 
Watch Co. puts out a special edition 
that is flown to the fronts on micro- 
film in regular V-mail fashion. 


applications under the former section, an 
also in consideration of the fact that th 
new pricing formula may require entirel 
different data. (Amendment 55, GMPR 


Controlled Materials 


The War Production Board has an- 
nounced that preference ratings applied to 
orders for specified items, which were not 
filled by June 4, 1943, must be canceled 
if they are not in conformity with restric 
tions imposed on that date. The groups 
of items are specified in Lists A, B, and C 
of Priorities Regulation No. 3, as amended 
June 4, 1943. 

Another recent direction from WPB states 
that a preference :ating assigned with an 
advance allotment of controlled materials 
used on orders placed before May 16 does 
not have to be downrated even though the 
rating for a third quarter allotment may be 
lower. (Direction 14, CMP Regulation | 

A revised Official CMP Class B product 
list, including a Class A civilian-type end 
product list, has been issued to supersede 
the list published Dec. 21, 1942. Copies are 
available at the WPB field offices. 

Further steps have been taken to simplify 
CMP procedure. Formerly, any person who 
applied for authority to begin construction 
or for priority assistance on Form PD-200, 
and whose application was approved, w 
required to file additional forms for con 
trolled materials. When the new torm, 
WPB-617, comes into use July 1, the filins 
of additional forms will not be necessat 


Aluminum 


The maximum base price of secondary 
aluminum ingot has been reduced by l¢ a 
pound to the present 14¢ level of primary 
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jjuminum “pig,” with which it has formerly 
had to compete. This OPA action was 
necessitated because WPB has rienced 
dificulty in allocating secondary aluminum 
ingot. Regulation 2.) 


Oils 

Linseed and fish oils have been brought 
ender control by WPB in an action that 
rohibits, with some major exceptions, crush- 
es, processors, manufacturers, or whole- 
glers from delivering linseed oil or fish oil 
having a.nonvolatile content of more than 
“% of weight after July 1 and restricts 
the use of these oils to specified pounds per 
callon of certain products. (Order M-332.) 


Shoes 


Provisions of Ration Order 17 have beén 
broadened to permit shoe dealers—retailers 
ad distributors—to apply for additional | 
working feserves of ration currency, and 
to allow dealers to obtain temporary loans 
of ration Currency, upon application to OPA 
district offices. This amendment replaces 
the order allowing a dealer a ration cur 
rency equal to 50% of his stock of rationed 
shoes as of Apr. 10, 1943 and provides ade- 
quate working. reserves. (Amendment 23, 
Ration Order 17:) 


Other Priority Actions 


Restrictions on the transfer of automobile | 
radios and automatic phonographs manv- | 
factured before Apr. 24, 1943, have been | 
removed by an amendment of Order L-262; 
transfers of automatic phonographs continue 
to be governed by L-21. . . . The amend- 
ment to General Limitation Order L-165 
prohibiting the manufacture of armored 
cable, as defined, has been revoked by WPB, 
and the original order, effective Sept. 30, 
1942, has been reinstated without inter- 
ruption. . . . Necessity for certification 
for the delivery of not more than ten tons 
of calcium carbide in any month has been 
climinated by WPB through issuance of 
Preference Order M-190 as amended... . 
Because limitations as to the use of steel 
stitching wire used in binding printed and 
blank paper have been found impractical, 
Limitation Order L-291 controlling this 
product has been revoked. 


Other Price Actions 


A new method of computing the value of 
lumber by manufacturers who produce boxes 
from their own wood has been established 
by Amendment 3 to MPR 195, under 
which the manufacturer determines the 
value of lumber by deducting $2 per 1,000 
b. ft. from the applicable ceiling price. . 
Ceilings for contract logging services—the 
top prices a contractor can charge for cut- 
ting logs, half logs, or cordwood from stand- 
ing trees for the owner of the timber— 
have been transferred from GMPR and 
placed under MPR 165. . . . To encourage 
the sale of skim milk from farms for use 
in producing casein, producers’ ceiling prices 
for industrial casein have been raised 3¢ a 
pound by Amendment 16, Regulation 289. 
. . « Prices for washed and unwashed X-ray 
and photographic film scrap used by manu- 
facturers of novelties have been rolled back 
to price levels of Oct. 1-15, 1941, by Revised 


— 


Regulation 171. 
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@ It’s an odds-on bet ... sometime soon one of your men will 
face a fire, armed with one of your extinguishers. 

Will he know what to do? Will this man in your plant 
know what kinds of fire this extinguisher should be used 
against? Does he know how to make it work? 

There is one sure way to control blazes in your plant—fast 
and sure-handedly. Teach key men how to handle fire . , . how 
to handle fire-fighters. Stage demonstrations. Show these men 
how extinguishers behave under fire. We can help you do it. 

A new Kidde handbook—“How to Teach Fire-Fighting”’— 
tells how to stage a fast-moving, interesting, instructive dem- 
onstration of extinguishing methods. Send for your copy. 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 622 Main St., Belleville, N. J 
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Ceiling-Price Gyps 
Black market operators 
have plenty of tricks, and OPA 
isn’t getting the cooperation 
needed to cope with them. 


Congressional disapproval of OPA’s 
request to double its present roster of 
2,000 snoopers may be one of the big- 
gest boosts the black market ever had. 
E xperience in other nations has shown 
that only a steady barrage of publicity, 
coupled with the vigilance of paid 
policemen, can stamp out this kind of 
wartime lawlessness. 

Yet Congress seems in no mood to 

supply either of these weapons (at a 
time when supplies of gasoline, red 
meats, and fresh fruits and vegetables 
are diminishing), and OPA is pretty 
glum about it. 
e No Big Syndicates—Nobody can say 
for sure how big the black market really 
is or whether it is getting bigger or 
smaller. Best guess, however, 1s that 
the market has not yet reached disas- 
trous proportions, and that it is still 
largely cyclical—that is, it rises and falls 
against the rise and fall in commodity 
supplies. The cyclical aspect is heart- 
ening. For if a genuine syndicate of the 
type described in Sunday feature stories 
were in existence, the market would be 
more steady. The syndicate would see 
to that in order to assure an even flow 
of gravy. 

OPA defines a black market as con- 

sisting of (1) willful evasion of ration- 
ing regulations, (2) willful evasion of 
ceiling prices, or (3) both. So far, there 
have been observable black markets in 
every rationed commodity, plus a lot 
of unrationed ones, including hairpins. 
Of them all, the food black markets are 
far and away the worst and the hardest 
to keep under control. 
e Matter of Competition—The big 
trouble in foods is that black markets 
are usually operated by regular mer- 
chants through regular channels of 
trade. Since prices are not under control 
at the farm level, maldistribution occurs 
at the very first stage of the normal 
distributive process. ‘To get an edge on 
his competitors, one merchant will pay 
the farmer a price so high that ceilings 
later have to be evaded if the merchant 
expects to get a profit. 

In order not to lose out in this 
shuffle, other merchants have to dupli- 
cate the high prices competitors pay 
farmers or perhaps even outbid them. 
Pretty soon ceilings are being broken 
right and left, and the black market is 
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spreading through the entire trade 
structure. 
e@Some Variations—Typical situations 


look something like this: 


(1) A country shipper has difficulty get- 
ting chickens at normal farm prices. He 
therefore boosts the price to the farmer 
for a couple of crates of poultry, and he 
can’t resell the chickens at ceiling prices. 
So he labels the chickens as prize hens, in- 
tended for breeding purposes only, and sells 
them on a per-chicken (not per-pound) basis 
since OPA has no ceiling on breeding hens. 
By the time the alleged prize hens reach 
the retail market, the original price has been 
marked up who knows how many times, and 
the hens are probably also misgraded. As 
a final step in the transaction, the grocer 
saves the chickens for his special customers. 

(2) A middleman has a car lot of precious 
potatoes but is afraid to sell them at over- 
the-ceiling prices. He is rescued by a group 


"of grocers. They agree to buy not only the 


potatoes, but also a considerable quantity 
of carrots (supplies of which are plentiful). 
Meantime, the grocers thoughtfully remem- 
ber that the middleman drinks Scotch and 
that his wife 1s partial to sheer stockings. 
Such “presents” soon appear at the whole- 
saler’s home, with the consumer eventually 
footing the bill. (In one instance, the gag 


of giving presents was ingenic 
by the staging of a dance for s; 
Saturday night; every one of th 
won a handsome prize.) 

(3) Still craftier, a frozen fi 
operator starts a cooperative “far 
clients. A herd of cattle is acq 
fed on a common grazing lot, 
sharing the expenses. Eventually 
the “farmers” decide to slaughter | 
for personal consumption (which is 
legal and requires no ration points 
lockers are filled with choice b 
there has been no clear-cut violatic 
law because ceilings, wherever th 
have been observed. 

e Some Dramatics—Of course. 
have been some black markets of 
movie villain type. Cattle rustlers o; 
pinto ponies, trucks rumbling omin. 
ously through the night with loads 
hijacked food, killing of stolen cat tle by 
flashlight—all this has happened. By 
such blood-and-thunder tactics are too 
easy to patrol to amount to much. And 
anyhow, they have to be confined to 
nonperishable or semiperishable food 
There is no pig rustling, no hijacking 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

All in all, a survey in the nation’s 
major food centers shows that black. 
market operations follow a_ ten-fold 
pattern: 

(1) Plain bootlegging or hijacking—that is, 
routing of foods through nonnormal chan. 
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COCA-COLA COMEBACK 


New Yorkers wondered at the loss 
of a famous landmark when the huge 
Coca-Cola sign disappeared from the 
north end of Times Square. Recently 
Coca-Cola came back—at the oppo- 
site end—with a large bulletin board 
that flashes the news in lights. The 
new sign replaces one operated by 
the New York Times, turned off be- 


cause of the dimout. It runs only in 
daylight, flashing news summaries at 
35 words a minute on a 40-ft. panel 
of bulbs. Under a three-year contract, 
the Blue Network’s radio station, 
WJZ, provides Associated Press news, 
receiving in return a promotion plug 
after each summary. Using space and 
a tower structure already available, 
the board was built without critical 
materials or scarce equipment. 
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Carry your things, 
soldier? 


10 to 12 tons of equipment and sup- 
plies must be moved to put one man 
into action— and keep him there. 
Supplying Allied fronts is the biggest 
packaging job of all time—and a great 
part of this military matériel today 
is shipped in paperboard cartons and 
shipping containers. 


We've helped develop many of the 
thousands of specially designed pack- 
ages that do this job... carrying parts 
between plants, carrying finished war 
products and foods to fighting fronts. 
Many are shown in our booklet, 
“Paperboard Goes to War,” offered 
without cost. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


General Offices: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago °* New York * Rochester + Natick, Mass. + Philadelphia 
Akron © Cincinnati * Cleveland + Circleville * Detroit + Indianapolis * Wabash * Carthage * Anderson, Ind. 
Peoria * Rock Island ° Minneapolis * Baltimore * Si. Louls °* Fernanding -* Delles * Ft. Worth 
EVERYTHING PAPERBOARD FOR EVERYTHING PACKED 
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V-GARDEN SWAPPERS | 


Back-to-gardening in Los Ap. 
geles has reached the back-t 
ter stage. The city playg: 
department, following reque 
gardeners, has started a Sat 
morning barter market at S 
Lake Playground, and the 
ber of people who have turne: 
to trade carrots for caulifi 
pinach for turnips, lead to pr 

that other markets wi 
established as the season adva 

Nothing is sold—all transact 
must be swaps. 

Production of Victory-ga 
tuff, including chickens and 
bits, has started Los Angele tenet 
people selling around the ne pce 
borhood, brought some c per— 
plaints of competition from f = 


markets. 
ermn 


a Cc 
chan 
0 as to evade price and rationing will 
2) Use of tips and prizes. 9 fai 
} Combination purchases or com! eT! 
tion sales. . 
} 4) Classifying a commodity erro1 
that is, describing an ordinary hen 
| prize chicken or potatoes intended for t 
table as seed potatocs. 
>) Classifving a purchaser erroncous! 

| that is, labeling a locker holder as a 
| operative farmer or a grocer as an instit 
tional user. 
lery pieces were wheeled into position down tortuous 6) yn i the purchaser, a ver 
common practice. 
mountain slopes and over the punishing deserts of (7) Falke declaration of stocks-on-hai 


IT was a surprise dawn attack! Scores of huge artil- 


said to be common in the case of sugar 
and coffee among industrial and _ institu. 
eased along or stopped short by Warner Electric Brakes. | tional users). 

; : | (8) Upgrading—that is, labeling a gr 
Yes, modern tractor-trailers and many other types | B product as grade A. 


Africa. Tons of guns always under complete control— 


i i : |} (9) Use t ts cs 
of power equipment will be braked electrically after ) Use of two sets of books to < 
~ illegal sales, 
the war. Warner Electric Brakes, performance-proved 10) Purchase of ‘unused ration stam 
| to increase inventories. (Some groccts 


on thousands of essential motor transports and artil- now buying expired stamps from consumer 


lery pieces in grueling war service all over the world, because the stamps are still good for in 
ventory replacements.) 


will be available for a wide range of new applications. | ¢ How Much to Ignore?—So far as OPA 


is concerned, most of these tricks aren't 
Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. worth policing if they only raise the 
price of food a penny or two, don't 
create a noticeable class of profitcers, 
or play havoc with the rationing system. 
| OPA works on this theory: 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


1) Nab the most flagrant cases w! 
| shortages occur for seasonal reasons, 
| thus scare the trade and consumers 
| good behavior. 

2) Keep an all-around eye on_ prices 
| and rationing to the extent necessary to 
preserve public faith in rationing, price con- 


| trol, and equitable distribution of 
F LE CTR : C B RA K ES | rationed commodities. 
| This theory is easier to put on paper, 
| however, than to administer. To bez! 
with, OPA has only 1,000 professional 
investigators assigned to the food trade 
CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE ! —0r about one investigator to every 5UU 
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merchants. Next, the “kitchen gestapo” 
hich OPA had hoped would come to 
ts help—namely, the embattled house- 
wives-is 80 far a pretty scrawny army. 
eLack Of Cooperation—To be sure, 
there is a place for consumer policemen 
on ration boards, but merchants squawk 
about it, and rubs often occur between 
the unions and such organizations as the 
Ofice of Civilian Defense (each of 
which has a candidate for the job). 
Finally, the courts still are very lenient 
with black market operators. It is often 
profitable for a black marketer to pay 
2 low fine and repeat his transgression. 
The ideal contro] situation would in- 
yolve plenty of paid inv estigators; plenty 
of publicity, stiff fines, and prison sen- 
tences; and ability to control food 
prices at the primary—or country-ship- 
er—level, cither through the use of 
suficient policemen or authority to buy 
a crop outright in the name of the gov- 
emment, Experience shows that once 
a commodity is put into distributive 
channels at a correct price, it probably 
will wind up in the consumers’ eds at 
a fairly equitable level. 
¢ The Outlook—In the absence of suffi- 


cient policemen and publicity, however, | 


OPA’s chances of really coping with the 


black market are pretty slim. Here is | 


what apparently is in prospect: 
Continued black markets in poultry. 


Continued black markets in red meats, | 


notably beef and veal. 

Possibility of a fair-sized black market 
in fresh fruits and vegetables. 

On the other hand, the new com- 
munity-ceilings that OPA imposed a 
month ad are cleaning up petty price 
evasions better than expected and will 
be a big help in holding the price of 
staples. 


Fresh, But Dry 


That's the claim made for 
Marvels with the new wrapper, 
humectant, water-repellent pa- 
per, individual jackets. 


The recent announcement by Ste- | 


phano Bros. of a new humectant and 
wrapper on Marvels cigarettes—claimed 
to give them 26.4% longer freshness in 
dry climates—aroused interest in the 
industry. Since then, a two-fold im- 
provement has been introduced which 
Stephano claims will extend the period 
of freshness and permit smoking under 
practically any conditions. 

¢ Troops Complained—Cigarette for- 
mulas Seve been varied in the past to 
meet humid and arid conditions en- 
countered in arctic and tropical cli- 
mates, but with the U. S. Army Quar- 
termaster Corps buying large uantities 
in advance without knowing their ulti- 
mate destination, tobacco companies 
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FULL BOOM SWING 


HIS powerful B 


Gives you a whole 
crew of 
RELESS 

ABOUTS 


Tractor- -Footed 


ROUSTAR 
n 


OUT 


keep around your factory, yard, dock, ware- 
house or airport. He moves stuff where and when 
you need it moved—no delays, no taking men 
from other work. Easy to operate,a// tractor pow- 
er, Roustabout Crane can pick up a bulky load 
and lay it down as gently as if it were a sleeping 
baby — or slam 5 tons into a freight car without 
a grunt. Many hundreds of them on wheels or 
crawler tracks are doing it today for industrial 
and transport organizations and our fighting 
services around the world. For fast action now, 
for post-war cost cutting, write at once for the facts. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 


Y 
y 


Y 600 Newman St., Mansfield, Ohio 


eet ROUSTABOUT CRANES | 


Se 


By Hughes Keenan 
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Facts about AVIATION NEWS 
and AIR TRANSPORT 


* 


Two new McGraw-Hill publications teamed with 
AVIATION to offer a complete information service 
to the $20,000,000,000 Aviation Industry 


Why Two New AERONAUTICAL 
Publications Now? 


To meet the rapidly increasing infor- 
mation needs of war and post-war 
aeronautical cevelopment. To fill the 
urgent need for basic and specialized 
information delivered swiftly to the 
men who are planning and building 
U. S. leadership in world aviation. 


What is AVIATION NEWS? 


A high-speed weekly magazine of 
aviation news interpretation 
and analysis. To bring aviation news, 
its meaning and its background to 
busy top executives. Timely. Accurate. 
Clear. Compact. 


What is AIR TRANSPORT? 


A monthly magazine wholly devoted 
to the progress, interests and prob- 
lems of the air carrier. Strictly an air 
transportation magazine. 


Will AVIATION'S Scope Be 
Curtailed? 


No. America’s oldest aeronautical 
magazine will intensify its job of 


. serving the men who design, engi- 


neer, produce, merchandise, operate, 
and maintain America’s air suprem- 
acy. 

How Will These Three 
Publications Cover 

The Industry's Buying Power? 


AVIATION NEWS will command the 
weekly attention and interest of those 
key industry executives who must 
keep pace with the news and its 
significance. 


AVIATION, with over 40,000 paid 
subscribers, will continue its out- 
standing service to all branches of 
the industry. 


AIR TRANSPORT will serve the highly 
specialized needs of the air carrier, 
aiding and guiding all who are con- 
cerned with the progress of this fast- 
est growing medium of passenger, 
freight, mail and express transpor- 
tation. 


Economies in paper usage which we have 
put into effect make it possible for us to render 
these additional services within our reduced 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. + 330 West 42nd Street » New York, N. Y. 
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paper quotas as established by the W. P. B. 


—_ 


AVIATION NEWS 
OBJECTIVE —To bring interpretive 


journalism to aeronautical news pre. 
sentation—at top speed—to the top 
men. 


EDITED BY—Robert H. Wood, well. 
known aviation news analyst, will di- 
rect a seasoned editorial staff in 
Washington. D. C. Other editors and 
correspondents in key cities here and 
abroad. 


CIRCULATION—i0,000, by subscrip. 
tion only. SUBSCRIPTION—Charter 
rate, one year, $5; three years, $15. 
ADVERTISING—Page rate (on 13 time 


basis) $225. Closing date, 2 weeks 
prior to date of issue. SIZE—8!/." x 
11%". Type page 7" x 10". STOCK 


—40 Ib. SCREEN—I00. FIRST ISSUE 
—August 2, 1943, 


AIR TRANSPORT 


OBJECTIVE—To serve the specialized 
needs and promote the sound develop- 
ment of war and post-war transport— 
reaching al// concerned with the future 
of U. S. air commerce. 


EDITED BY—Fowler W. Barker, long- 
time secretary of the Air Transport 
Association, will direct editorial staff 
headquarters at New York, assisted by 
editors and correspondents at key 
points, 


CIRCULATION—10,000 by subscrip- 
tion only. SUBSCRIPTION — Special 
introductory charter rate, one year, 
$4; three years, $10. ADVERTISING 
—Page rate (on 12 page basis) $200. 
Closing date, 15th of month preceding 
month of issue. SIZE—8'/g" x 11'/,”. 
Type page 7" x 10". STOCK—40 Ib. 
SCREEN — 100. FIRST ISSUE — Sep- 
tember, 1943. 
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. at a disadvantage, and complaints 
ve filtered back from troops in vari- 
s parts gf the world. 
A picture in a magazine two months 
9 showing -a soldier on Guadalcanal 
‘th a pack of droopy, damp cigarettes 
ued Constantine Stephano, 40-year- 
\i tobacco research expert, to make 
ther experiments. In a short time, 
came up with an answer, and today 
s company is prepared to start mass 
oduction on cigarettes in individual 
clophane wrappings and a_ special 
ater-repellent cigarette paper. 
Smoke in the Rain—Resembling ordi- 


5 av cigarette paper in appearance, the 
ew paper sheds water, is tasteless and 
tive dorless, resists perspiration, won’t stick 
po » the lips, won’t absorb water from 
’ yet fingers, and can be smoked in the 
zin, according to Stephano. The extra 
m dllophane helps keep individual cigar- | 
in ttes fresh after the pack is opened. | 
ind Stephano is awaiting the go-ahead | 
ind 
ip- 
fer 
5. 
ne 
ks 
x 
K 
JE 
d 
. 
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" 
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FLEXIBLE WWOODEN SOLES 


One possible answer to growing 
leather shortages turned up last week 
in the shape of a new wooden shoe 
sole (above) that bends in every di- 
rection. Made of }-in. cherry or 
maple, the novel sole is cut across the 
grain for wearing qualities. Flexi- 
bility is achieved by plastically bond- 
ing the sole to soft leather and then 
dicing it into a criss-cross tread. Al- 
ready in production under patents is- 
sued E, P. Reed & Co., Rochester, 
N. Ti the new shoes are slated for 
early fall markets under the trade 
name Timber-Toppers. Claiming the 
new sole gives greater comfort, wear, 
and waterproofing than all-leather 
footwear, the company aims to make 
this wartime shoe a postwar item. 
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Like thousands 


gets things done in split-seconds 


Rauland Industrial 
Sound Unit 

The heart of the AMPLICALL 
Industrial Sound System, 
combining all the latest 
electronic engineering fea- 
tures that provide imstanta- 
meous communication and 
sofety control for war plants. 
Musicol programs also 
contribute their share toward 
increasing production. 


THE ELUSIVE MR. ELLIS 


is constantly on the move, directing many vital 
plant operations. Locating him at any given 
moment is enough to try the skill of any 
office boy. Add up only a month's total of the 
wasted hours it takes to locate these men and you'll know why 
AMPLICALL Intercommunication and Paging Sound Systems 
are in such widespread use among the nation’s war plants from 
coast to coast. AMPLICALL effects tremendous savings of time— 
! AMPLICALL Systems are 
Electroneered to meet individual needs—ready to serve you now. 


mi ETON 0.6: 
AS LING MR-ELLIS L 


of other executives, Mr. Ellis 


AMPLICALL instant Intercommunication 
is solving today's efficiency problems for 
thousands of wor plants. Copacities from 
2 to more than 100 stations. Installed for 
interdeportment or interbuilding service 
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Meet 
y pre 
. 


ee ee, el a 
yeltneeds & shor 
before it can shoot! 
Sata La a 
* a big gun depends on a standard Black- 
hawk Hydraulic Pump to recharge the oil . 
supply in its recoil mechanism. That pump 
ae = built by parrot 
only delivers the essential “shot” of oil i 
simple, speedy fashion — but replaces 
complicated device formerly 


a fe 


AND, WHEN THE SHOOTING IS OVER= 


. .. a Blackhawk Hydraulic Pump, such as the one that serves this 
big gun, can also give your sales chart an upward shot! 


There was no big problem in helping to improve this military ma- 
chine by incorporating a Blackhawk Hydraulic Pump. The pump 
had been previously used on thousands of our customers’ products 
to replace slow and cumbersome actuating devices. 


If your pre-war product is actuated mechanically, chances are we can 
make it a mew product by simply replacing the old actuating means 
with Hydraulic Controls that are already tested and perfected! 


And, if your “post-war engineer” is working on something entirely 
new and different, have him check with us on his actuating prob- 
lems. Blackhawk has developments on tap that will even amaze 
hydraulic experts. 


For information on Hydraulic Controls for future product designs 


— or for your present Hydraulic applications — write Blackhawk 
Mfg. Company, 5300 West Rogers Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 


khawk Hydraulics Provide Blackhawk = Are 
These Advantages... Standard Eq eee 
Newness for your product... Snowplows... Road Graders and 
Efficient, smooth, sure, accurate Bulldozers ... Farm Equipment 
power with finger tip control... - Railroad Equipment . . . 
Safer for men and machines... Amphibian Tanks . . . Indus- 
Adaptable to existing equipment trial Lift Trucks . . . Power- 
. . « Proven by 17 years of de- Moving Machines . . . Material 
pendable service...A name ac- Handling Equipment... Pavers 
cepted and recognized by leading e - Mining Equipment .. . 
equipment buyers everywhere Tunnel Construction Equipment 
. « . Service Stations at key . . » Dump Bodies . . . Culti- 
points all over the world. vators . . . Jigs and Fixtures. 


HYDRAULIC 


These Standard Blackhawk Products Are Sold Through Leading \Automotive and Industrial Distributors 
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| from Washington on what 


the oo 
pany has christened the com)t a 
All output for the duration , 
the armed forces, but Stepha 


} 
‘ £0 fj 


>We 


| thusiastic over its postwar pos: ibilitie 


Without slowing up production 


| machine Stephano devised adds the | 


dividual cellophane wrapper. Its ¢ 


| will not affect consumer price material} 
| Marvels now sell 3¢ under the popula 


priced group. Their annual output total 
5,000,000. Stephano says this puts they 
in seventh place on the list of all brang 
@ Replaces Glycerin—The humectant ; 
Stephano’s secret. He hasn’t patente; 
it. He. says his glycerin replacemey 
is a derivative of an organic materi 
always used in cigarettes, and it js 
ority-free. He discovered it through 
chemical breakdown and _ then madd 
certain changes. Stephano feels it jg 


| so good that he doesn’t care if glycerig 


never comes back. 

The other development is a laminate; 
thermoplastic wrapper made especi 
for Stephano by another co1 


| Stephano says it is only a shad 


effective than foil im reducing 


| vapor transmission. 


@ Three Packages—Three different pact- 
ages of Marvels are being manufactured 
now. The first is the domestic pack. 
using the humectant and the thermo. 
plastic wrapping paper. These 

claimed to be 25% slower drying in 
24 hours, 58% slower in 12 hours, and 
100% slower in 6 hours in summ 
months; winter figures are comparable 
The second pack, known as the military, 


| employs the water-repellent cigarette 


paper in addition. The individual cello- 
phane jacket is added to the third, or 


| combat pack. 


Stephano is reluctant to make claim: 


| until his cigarettes are tested under 
| actual conditions. An illustration of 
| this has been his handling of the new 
| humectant which he developed some 
| time ago in anticipation of a glycerin 


shortage. He was putting it into Mar- 
vels a year before Pearl Harbor, sending 
them to different localities to check 


| results. He says he received no com- 


plaint. 
MORE ABOUT LISTENERS 


Beginning next month, subscribers 
to the radio program rating service fur 
nished by the market research firm of 
C. E. Hopper, Inc., will get a bonus 
in the form of additional information 
about their programs’ pulling power. 

Henceforth, Hooper will report on 
the composition (number of men, wo- 
men, and children) as well as on the 


| size of individual subscribers’ afidiences. 
Additionally, Hooper will report on the 


average number of minutes of radio 
listening during each hour of the day 
and on the popularity ratings of pro- 
grams broadcast in the early morning 
and late evening. These refinements 
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ERE NIGHT LIGHTS BURN 
VALVES ARE ON THE JOB 


N plants large and small all over this country, the lights 
. burning every night to make the products of Victory. 
And wherever lights are burning, valves are operating—in 
a large majority of cases Crane Valves. Valves controlling 
the power surging from boilers—valves saying “stop and 
go” to oil, gas, water and air—valves playing an important 


part in control'ing the flow on process lines—valves and 


The manufacturing facilities at the Crane Chicago Works are 
today devoted exclusively to producing valves for Navy, the 
Army and war industries. When the war is won and American 


more valves that are vital to production. 

America needs valves in amazing quantities —needs the 
right kind of valves and needs them in a hurry. It is th 
control of the engineering back of these valves, control in 
the laboratories, control of every step in their production 
from the raw material to the finished product —control in 
their distribution and control of their final application of 
the right valve to the right job that has made Crane flow 
control so important to America at war. Flow control 
promises new and better service to American industry 
when the war ends. 


CRANE CO., 836 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili 


Manufacturers turn to peacetime production the tremendous 
capacity of Crane Chicago Works will again be devoted to pro- 


ducing valves for you. Industry may expect in the future, as in 
the past the same exacting standards of quality that have char- 


acterized Crane products for more than 88 years. 


At every step in its manufacture every Crane Valve is ch: 
and re-checked to safeguard the quality that the name ‘ 
stands for. Shown above is a final inspect ion, under pre 


Tr 


% BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD, EXTRA NO. 1.100% will be carried out by means of }j, 


ers established telephone su:\ey , 
nique. 

Advertisers who want a mor ety) 
breakdown may subscribe to 1 yp, 
service (already tested on thr How: 
clients). This will give such extra, 
program performance on individual , 
tions, and how well a program is qo; 
in comparison with its past record 
in comparison with competito: 

Hooper has plans for still broag 
service. Notably, within the year, : 
firm expects to introduce a unif 
station coverage audit. Claim fo 
station coverage audit is that it wil] 
favor any particular type or sizc of 
tion, and that it will apply the same ; 
porting techniques to all localities. \\y 
the addition of this service, Hooper y; 
have rounded out what it calls its “fy, 
year plan” of radio research. 


Bottoms Up 


And that’s the way man 

| of them will stay as spread ¢ 
liquor rationing foreshadows 
longer time between drinks. 


, 


ISN’T 
THE ONLY 
DESTROYER OF 
PAPERS 


Dwindling supplies of hard liquor a 
mounting demands for rationing ha 
provoked serious buying sprees in ma 
states. Where rationing by cards | 
been put into effect, registration offi 
have been swamped by applicants. 

@ OPA Book Punched—In Michig 
1,100,000 persons registered for rat 
books, and rationing had to be p 
poned to take care of additional 
plicants who are expected to 
100,000 to the total. Rationing is n 
scheduled for an unspecified July dat 
with one quart each four wecks as t 
expected allowance. 

Each applicant has been required t 
bring his OPA ration book No. 2 wh 
is punched in one corner (with the px 
mission of Washington) so that nob« 
can obtain more than one liquor boo! 
A 25¢ charge has been made to cove 
the cost of issuance of the state books 
In the meantime, the demand for liqu 
at state stores has been so heavy that 
informal rationing had to be put int 
effect to conserve supplies. 

There is a wide divergence of opin 
as to the amount of hard liquor deeme 
necessary for wartime consumption. 11 
New Hampshire, the consumer 
limited to two quarts daily. Acros 
the line in Vermont, the rule is two bot 
tles daily. In Alabama, it is one quart 
per purchase. 

@ Cut to Pint a Week—In some state: 
there is a tendency toward stabilizing 
matters around one pint per drinker pe! 
week. Washington and Oregon formerly 
allowed one quart per week but have cut 
to one pint. This is the amount allowed 
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Makers of Hig h Grad e Papers 


WINCHESTER INDEX 50% 


INDEX 100% 
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o EVERY WESTON PAPER IS A COTTON FIBRE CONTENT PAPER 
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SO IE 


Glass ean 


RSM ae SATE. 


Just ten years ago, Owens-Illinois intro- 
duced a new form of glass—INSULUX Glass 
Biock.?+ 


Today you notice this distinctive material 
in structures of all kinds—homes, schools, 
hospitals, stores and factories. INSULUX 
offers two prime advantages: it transmits 
daylight yet has insulation value equal to an 
8-inch brick wall. INSULUX Glass Block 


will be used even more in buildings of the 


Better 


future ... help make them better “packages” 
for living. 

Other forms of glass, too, have important 
roles in our future. Duraglas containers— 
lightweight, strong and economical—also 
will contribute to better living . . . will pack 
age an ever-increasing variety of products 
for your convenience and satisfaction. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo. 
tA Trademark of Owens-Illinois Glass Compan) 


> OWENS-ILLINOIS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company — Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company — Libbey Glass Company 


~ & 
Variety 48 the spice of 0 


Cee 


a specializes in ver- 
satility... making many different 
products well. Thirty-three years ago we 
introduced the first replacement piston 
rings. Now we are making millions of pre- 
cision parts in great variety to help beat the 
Axis... parts sturdy and unfailing. We are 
direct contractors to the Army and Navy 
and sub-contractors on precision parts for 
aircraft, tanks, scout cars and trucks. In 


our business, we've just got to be versatile. 


ur life, too! 


ae 


Today we are working in five critical 


metals...iron, steel, aluminum, bronze, 
magnesium. We make parts large and small 
... parts hardened and ground ... parts not 
hardened and ground. We build and 
operate highly specialized machin- 

ery. In our expanded plants, we em- 

ploy thousands of expert craftsmen. 

This versatility is all part of the job... part 

of the business of getting on with the war... 


part of the business of keeping ready for peace. 


TIME TESTED 


& 
McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. cv» 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, 


TORONTO, Ont. 


STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 


LAUNDRY BLUES 


Perched amid a backlog of 6,000 
bundles of wash, Richard Van Beek, 
vice-president of Chicago’s big Mon- 
arch Laundry, mirrors the frustration 
of fellow operators plagued by too 
much business and vanishing help. 
With business 50% above normal, 
Chicago’s laundries this week eyed 


by Montana, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ine A quart a week is the rule in 
tah, Idaho, and Iowa. 

Highball hoisters are much worse off 
in Ohio where the allowance will be 
one quart every four weeks. State stores 
there were closed two weeks to register 
applicants for cards. As in other states, 
authorities are concerned over the lend- 
ing and selling of books. Virginia will 
prosecute persons trafficking in the per- 
mits. North Carolina has announced 
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plans of operators in other cities— 
elimination of fancy services, a weekly 
quota of three shirts per customer. 
Swapping customers to avoid cross- 
town hauls helped a little. But work 
that once took one to four days now 
needs ten days to three weeks, so cus- 
tomers who can’t wait that long are 
hanging out their own (below), 


drubbed in washstand or sink. 


that the present books will be called in 
and replaced by a new type less adapt- 
able to monkey business. 

@ West Virginia Plan—West Virginia 
will inaugurate a ration plan Aug. 6. It 
is expected that it will allow one bottle 
a week. Pennsylvania is in the throes of 
decision. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to report on a plan. It is ex- 
pected that 2,500,000 to 4,000,000 
Pennsylvanians will have to register if 
rationing is adopted. 


Oi met 
CHIPOREAKES 


Reuned 
Foe Coting Corbides 


© HANDLE all types of cutting prob- 
lems on a wide range of materials, Felker 
Manufacturing Company makes many varie- 
ties of diamond abrasive wheels. Each has 
been specifically designed to obtain special 
cutting properties. For example, one DI-MET 
blade cuts highly accurate surfaces — an- 
other is intended for speed when accuracy 
is not so essential —and a third produces 
exceptionally smooth surface finishes. 


DI-MET Resinoid bonded wheels produce 
an unexcelled surface finish. DI-MET metal 
wheels, such as the Rimlock, are charac- 
terized by their long life and small varia- 
tion in kerf width and blade diameter 
during their entire period of usefulness. 
This feature is particularly important in 
those operations where a tolerance must 
be maintained, such as precision grooving. 


The DI-MET blades illustrated are suitable 
for cutting all common non-metallic, hard, 
brittle materials such as glass, quartz, 
vitreous products, steatite, ceramics, por- 
celain, etc. For those manufacturers re- 
quiring special blades, DI-MET engineers 

will be glad to offer sugges- 
mh Ke, tions and help in their cut-off 
¥ problems. 
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1. This picture of a Southern 
Pacific railroad train, its flat 
cars loaded with army trucks, 
was one of many taken by LIFE 
Photographer Peter Stackpole to 
show LIFE readers the job the railroads are 
doing in wartime. Readers were taken into 
troop trains, signal towers, repair shops, were 
shown how America’s railroads are efficiently 
handling the toughest job in their history. 


2. in this picture, LIFE Photog- 
rapher Herbert Gehr portrays a 
typical Ration Board. The faces 
of its members indicate that 
they are friendly but firm, and 
are intent only on giving everyone a square 
deal. They are the Ration Board at Bristol, 
Connecticut, and like all members of the 5500 
other local boards in the U.S., are doing a 
tough job for which they get no pay. LIFE’s 


story accompanying Gehr’s picture shove 

the 23,000,000 Americans who read LIFE ear! 

week that success of wartime rationing «& 

pends on the decisions of boards like this, and 
that on the whole, local ration boards all over 
America are doing a good job under trying 
circumstances. The Bristol Board reports that 
gasoline and fuel oil give them the mos 
headaches. They worked out their own effec. 
tive plan for car-pooling by defense workers, 


Americans see 


themselves at war 


3. Most Americans have never 
been in North Dakota, but in 
pictures like this, LIFE Photog- 
rapher Eric Schaal took LIFE 
readers on a tour of that hori- 
zonless state where crops are planted by the 
quarter section and farms average 463 acres. 
Scale of farm operations is indicated in this 
photo of a sugar-beet drill planting six rows 
at once. Picture was one of many illustrating 
LIFE article on spring planting in the U. S. 


84 


4. “Boomtown,” formerly 
known as Washington, D.C., is 
“busting right out of its pants” 
according to LIFE Photogra- 
pher John Phillips, who showed 
LIFE readers pictures to prove his contention. 
Sidewalks, restaurants, movies, hotels, buses, 
and everything else in Boomtown were re- 
vealed as hopelessly overcrowded. Phillips’ 
portrayal of wartime life in Washington 
made readers thankful they live elsewhere. 


5. All over war-hurried U.S, 
fires increase in everything from 
oil refineries to magnesium 
plants. LIFE Photographer 
Gijon Mili showed how fires 
start, how science devises ways to fight them. 
Here Professor A. R. Davis of M.J.T. demon- 
strates that anything burns by blowing corn 
meal into a flame. Mili’s pictures helped read- 
ers to understand why fire control was never 
more important in America than it is today. 
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6. The poignant spectacle of 
soldiers saying good-by to fam- 
ilies may be commonplace, but 
always dramatic. LIFE Photog- 
rapher Alfred Eisenstaedt took 
LIFE readers into New York’s Pennsylvania 
Station, jammed with service men. Here, he 
caught a soldier spending last few minutes 
with wife and baby, a scene that is the same 
in Penn. Station or at a tank-town depot. 


j show 6 
IPE eac| 
ning de 


this, an F 
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ecause Americans today have an 


ever-growing stake and interest 
in what is going on here in the U.S., 


LIFE’s home-front photographers 


are helping them see themselves at 


war. 

Eleven of these photographers are 
pictured on this page together with 
examples of their work. 


Each week some 23 million people 


9. LIFE Photographer Marie 
Hansen recently conducted 
LIFE readers on an inspection 
of the WAAC training center at 
Fort Des Moines, showed in 
hie like this one how America’s first women 


m. 

a soldiers train, how they live, and how the 
- jobs they are being taught vary from meat 
4. inspection, driving trucks, Post Exchange and 
- office work, to teaching. LIFE readers learned 
, that girls make smart and willing soldiers. 
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7. Speaking of crowds, the 
railroads have more than their 
share, as LIFE Photographer 
Ed Clark showed in a series of 
pictures revealing crowded, un- 
comfortable travel conditions. The article 
urged people to stay home, to avoid travel- 
ling unless on war or business bound, showed 
why trains are overcrowded, pointed out that 
at least 35% of today’s travel is unnecessary. 


find their desire to learn about home- 
front happenings really satisfied on 
LIFE’s pages. Each week they gain 
new understanding . . . new appreci- 
ation of America at war through the 
clear, revealing stories in LIFE. 


Readers are able to see each sub- 
ject in a vital, vigorous, and realistic 
light, and to get the proper perspec- 
tive of the wartime doings of Ameri- 


10. All Americans know the 
vital importance to war of met- 
als, but not many have seen ore 
mines in operation. Down into 
the pits and shafts went LIFE 
readers recently with LIFE Photographer 
Charles Steinheimer, whose pictures detailed 
miners at work, using drag buckets, bring- 
ing ore cars to the docks. Above shows ore 
docks at Duluth, Minn. Docks are built high 
above ships so ore will slide easily into holds. 


8. Not all is wor and work in 
America today, as this picture 
by LIFE Photographer Walter 
Sanders shows. Sanders was one 
of many LIFE cameramen who 
scattered all over America to film a wartime 
Sunday. They found Americans setting aside 
the day of rest to drop back into normal a 

tivities. This photo shows youngsters sing 
ing hymns in a church near Plymouth, Mich. 


cans in every nook and cranny of the 
Union through the efforts of LIFE’s 
editors, writers, and home-front 


photographers like those shown here. 


11. The 23,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who read LIFE each week 
came home recently with North 
Dakota men of the 164th In- 
fantry, fresh from fighting on 
Guadalcanal. LIFE Photographer Otto Hagel 
showed what it is like for a soldier to see rela- 
tives again, go out with girls, and tell grieving 
parents all they know of a buddy's death 
Here one soldier tries to comfort a mother by 
telling her how her son met death bravely. 
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| Mail-Order Books 


| Sears collaborates with, 
| Simon & Schuster to market beg. yd | 
| ODS 
| sellers at $1.66; selections to be i jhev 
| made by Gallup poll. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. is saying i+ [he 
about coming events lest it take ' 
off tidings in the July catalog 
quently, details of the People 
Club—the project which Sc 
evolved with Simon & Schustc 

| lishers, and the Consolidated Boo} 
| lishers of Chicago, printers, for th 
merchandising of literature—wer 
kept carefully under cover. 
@ By Gallup Poll—Naturally any maj. 
order book club would not cater excly. 
| sively to men and women of letters tion 
| Backers of the new club have gone 4jj 
the way in democratic control. Selec. 
tions will be made not by a panel of edi- 
tors, novelists, and critics like that which 
| prescribes the literary diet for The Book 
| of-the-Month Club, but through a Ga 
| lup poll. 
This continuing survey to determine 
: > cal as | 
the people’s choice will be fashioned Dru 
into a consumer jury system under 
which the readers themselves will have 
the vote in ultimate selection—a_plan 
| that has obvious sales promotion poss- 
| bilities, as it provides another reason 
| for becoming a book club member 
@ Books of All Publishers—Selections the 
| will include books of all publishers, re- 
prints of which wili be priced uniformly bat 
| at $1.66 each. Presumably, Simon & 
Schuster will negotiate with other pub- 
lishers for the reprint privileges, buy the 
| books from the printer, and sell them to 
| Sears for its club members. Breaking 
the ice are “The Robe” by Lloyd Doug- 
las (Houghton Mifflin) and Marcia Dav- 
enport’s “Valley of Decision’ (Scrib- 
ner’s.) Purchase of four volumes a year 
constitutes membership and. eligibilty 
for election to the jury responsible for 
selecting the club’s books.- - -; 
Whatever satisfaction Sears may find 

‘in contributing to the national culture. 
it has more material interests in adding 
to a line which can be manufactured 
without any material more critical than 
paper, and with an assurance of more 
than usual wartime uniformity of dis- 
tribution (BW —Sep.26’42,p55). 

@ More Books Than Ever—Book pub- 
lishers generally are limited to 90% of 


ZUllofs Fo STOP. 


Fence the entire 
plant area 


A strong, high Cyclone Fence, with 
its barbed wire top, makes the pro- 


differ 
notice 
the V 
ga 


remo 
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tection job easier. For it guards every 
foot of property line. It never relaxes 
its vigil—day or night. Remember, 
no completely fenced plant is an easy 
mark for saboteurs. 


Screen all windows 


No one can toss tools, dies or plans 
to a confederate outside when win- 
dows are covered with Cyclone Win- 
dow Guards. This is worthwhile pro- 
tection regardless of your plant loca- 
tion and especially important where 
windows are adjacent to sidewalks 
or parking lots. 


Put guards at all gates 


Make sure that no one can enter your 
plant except through guarded gates. 
Employees’ and visitors’ cars should 
always be parked outside these gates 
so that all persons can be checked 
for parcels or brief cases carried in 
or out of the plant. 


HESE protective measures are helping 
industry in its successful war on sabo- 
teurs. Fortunately, when war broke out, 
thousands of plants already had this vital 
protection. And since that time, hundreds 
of new plants have been fenced with 
U-S-S Cyclone Fence. 
What about your plant? Perhaps a few 
feet of fence to complete enclosure or 


repair a weak spot, improvement of gate 
locations or, addition of window guards 
would tighten your protection system. If 
you need materials to do this, get in touch 
with us. Demands are heavy, and supplies 
are limited. But if you are making war 
goods and must have fence, we can supply 
you. We'll help you make your plans, and 
provide a free estimate. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (american STEEL & WiRE Company) 


Waukegan, Ill. Branches in principal cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 


UNITED 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Derr. 463 

We'll send you our free, 32-page beok on fence, 
It's full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 


fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


coupon today. 


last year’s paper consumption but are 


stretching supplies so successfully by us- 
ing lighter stock, narrower margins, and 
less space between printed lines, that 


1 

| more books are coming off the nation’s 

| presses than ever before. Other curtail- 
oh Broun | ments are not too serious. Copper and | 
io cil | zine restrictions will limit illustrations, 
but those that survive will be colorful, 
for ink manufacturers have developed 


I 
C 
t 
€ 
1 


STATES 
STEEL 


Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [] School; [) Playground; 
of) eenen: Mae... oS once ccivccustundaccesss cts 
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wbstitutes for most limited pigments. 
\fost severe shortages in bindings are the 
je luxe bindings like cattle hide and 
sheepskins. Osnaburg is being used for 
gndbags and burlap substitute, and 
huckram for Army tenting. But these 
roblems aren’t likely to plague Sears; 
they confront the de luxe producer. 


ESS MILK FOR BREAD 


[he staff of life may take on a little 
diferent character in content (not 
noticeable to the housewife) due to 


the War Food Administration’s amend- 
ments to Food Distribution Order No. | 
|. The amendments, effective July 1, | 
remove the minimum of 3% milk solids | 
but the maximum of 4% remains. This | 
action was necessitated by milk short- | 
age and by WFA’s order to spray and | 


aside 75% of June-July milk produc- | 
tion for government withdrawal. 

In recognition of the necessity of 
keeping we the nutritional value of 
bread, WFA has raised the maximum 
of fat for bread from 2% to 3%, and 
the maximum of sugar from 4% to 6%, 


roller type milk manufacturers to set 


which in effect will give a loaf of ap- 
proximately the same nutritional value | 
as under the old standards. Food & | 
Drug Administration has also proposed | 
new enrichment standards for bread | 
and flour, increasing the minimums on 
thiamine, niacin, and iron, making | 
riboflavin a requirement, and leaving 
calcium as an optional ingredient. 

Other amendments to the order make 
the grocer as well as the baker liable 
for any violation of that section which 
bans consignment selling. 


Because new electrical appliances 
cannot be had for some time, the 
trade is campaigning to corral used | 
equipment for resale. Proctor Elec- | 
tric’s nation-wide plan is typical. | 
Owners are paid in war stamps for | 


tify serviceable conditions. 
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REPAIR 


Tough Problem + Stainless S 


Splicing miles and miles of film 
is tough on any metal used in 
the splicer mechanism. Add to 
that the corrosive action of the 
acid in the splicing solution... 
and you have a really tough 
job that can be handled best by 
Stainless Steel. Stainlesshelps 
film splicers stand up longer 
against this acid, and is used 
today to help get out the vast 
quantitics of movie film needed 
to instruct our soldiers and war 
workers in their vital war jobs. 


But corrosion resistance is not 
the only advantage Carpenter 
Stainless Steel can give to your 
new or re-designed products! 
Your designers can use this 


STAINLESS STEELS 


appliances which are repaired and 
resold—bearing special tags that cer- * 
| 


BRANCHES AT 


The Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa. 


( arpent er 


Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


eel = Product Improvement 


Stainless for heat resistance, 
longer wear of moving parts, 
greater strength with less weight 
—just as it is being used today 
in aircraft parts, valves and in 
many types of precision instru- 
ments. And Carpenter Stain- 
Jess will give your after-the-war 
products these advantages... 
plus gleaming sales appea!! 


Take advantage now of the 
broad experience Carpenter's 
service men and metallurgists 
have gained through years of 
solving tough Stainless prob- 
lems. Combine your own design- 
engineering knowledge with 
their experience—and watch 
the results! 
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T H E WA R_anp BUSINESS ABROAD 


Japan Develops a “Ruhr” 


Industries in Manchukuo have been developed through 
the 1937-41 five-year plan and now 1942-46, but war has retarded 
equipment shipments and labor is unproductive. 


Manchukuo is Japan’s industrial ace- 
in-the-hole. After seven years of inten- 
sive industrial expansion—with the ma- 
jor emphasis on war industries—the pup- 
pet empire figures in Japanese plans as 
an untapped reserve to be called upon 
in an emergency. Now that the cry of 
crisis is again being heard from Japan, 
Manchurian and other mainland war 
industries assume an added war im- 
portance. 

e Storm Signals—Japan is now on the 
defensive. Allied arms tighten the noose 
around her new empire, nibbling at 
islands, threatening to overflow into 
Burma, backing China’s war effort with 
gradually increasing supplies, and clip- 
ping off Japan’s grip on the Aleutians. 


Japan knows that the raiders will re-, 


gurn to Tokyo one day, but that the 
next time will be different. The aim 
will then be destruction and not intelli- 
gence photographs. And the raids will 
not come again until they can be main- 
tained day after day. 

@ Decentralization—To meet this iney- 
itable contingency, Japan has been de- 
centralizing home production along 
British lines—establishing new industries 
away from crowded cities, distributing 
component production throughout the 
islands. 

In addition, Japan has hastened ex- 

pansion of Manchurian industry—up- 
grading objectives and speeding con- 
struction projects. Manchukuo is 
protected from bombing by the deep 
penetration of North China, and the 
output of Manchurian plants moves by 
rail to the Chinese front and to Chinese 
coastal cities for shipment to the South 
Pacific. 
e Plus Inflation—Industrial expansion in 
Manchukuo has paralleled that of Japan. 
The gross value of Japanese production 
has leaped from about $1,500,000,000 
in 1929 to around $6,000,000,000 to 
$7,000,000,000 in 1941—discounting for 
serious price inflations which boostea 
nominal output in that year to around 
$9,000,000,000. 

Manchurian production is claimed by 
Japanese industrialists to be approxi- 
mately one-third that of Japan, but 
more cautious estimates place it far 
lower. 

Conceived as a necessary accompani- 
ment to the prosecution of the “China 
Incident,” the five-year industrialization 
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program for Manchukuo (1937-41) was 
revised upward twice before its comple- 
tion. Financial appropriations for the 
first plan were boosted from $560,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000,000 (all conversions 
are made at the rate 1 yen = $0.25). A 
second five-year program is now in 
progress. 


° Typical Increases—According to 


sources trusted by American experts, 


MANCHUKUO: 


Liaoho 


J 
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production in major lines d 
five-year plan expanded as fol] 
Producti 
("000 to: 
1937 
Pig iron. . Js re 
Ee ae 344 
Rolled steel .... 135 
Iron ore.. . 1,904 3 
Coal . 13,780 24 
The key to Japan’s industria! pote. 
tial, and to the future importaiice of 
Manchurian industry, is ma 


This may be difficult for Amer: 


conceive in a nation that boasts 
ulation (including 1941 colon 
100,000,000. The anomaly is ex; 

by the incredibly low productiy 
worker. 

© Labor Contrasts—l’or exampk 
man production in Manchuria: 
mines is 0.2 tons per day. In Japan, t is 
only twice as great. This means, simply, 
that Manchukuo’s 24,500,000-to: i1-per- 


JAPAN’S COLONIAL ARSENAL 


KOREA © Synthetic Oil 
( ® Aluminum 


N leit Steel Works 


Power Stations 


Machinery 
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First Synthetic Rubber Plant 
in the British Empire 


ST a few days ago this compact 

lant in Canada started production 
of Thiokol” synthetic rubber . . . man- 
made rubber that will increase our own 
synthetic stockpile and will be a direct 
help to the United Nations in their 
fight for victory. 

We of the Thiokol Corporation want 
to congratulate Naugatuck Chemicals 
Led. Canada — wish them every 
success. We are proud that our synthetic 
was the one chosen to be the first ever 
produced in the British Empire. 


In this country Thiokol synthetic 
rubber has found scores of important 
uses. Among these are collapsible Ma- 
reng containers for storing and trans- 
porting gasoline and oil. . . lining for 
underground fuel vaults... corrosion- 
proof coatings for naval vessels... fuel 
hose of every description . . . gasoline-, 
oil-, and solvent-proof putties, adhe- 
sives and cements . . . diaphragms, 
packings and gaskets. 

We hope these applications will not 
only stand as examples of Thiokol’s 


versatility, but will also spur our Cana- 
dian associate to develop additional 
war and peacetime applications of this 
remarkable synthetic. 

Thiokol Corporation, Trenton, N. J. 


®Thiokol Corporation Trademark, Reg. U. 5. Pat. Of. 


Locke 


“America’s First’ 


you make a 
talk or 
speech 


Dip into this new book 
for 15 minutes or half an 
hour when preparing your 
next talk ‘ you're 
heund to come with 
half a dozen eX tips 
on delivery, and modern 
stories and quotes to add 
a lot of life, color, and 
punch to your talk. From 
these notes of a capable and long-experienced 
speaker you can get sensible advice and usable 
ideas fer quick application in the kind of speak- 
ing jobs you are interested in. Gives a great col- 
lection of quotable material, both serious and 
humerous, and simple factors of successful speak- 
ing, presented in a way that you can follow easily 
and use with good effect on your audience and in 
development of your own confidence and satis- 
taction 


Just Published—Hoffman’s - 


The SPEAKER'S 
NOTEBOOK 


334 pages, 5!/, x 8, $2.50 


© How to improve your skill 
and effectiveness 


This book takes up public speaking from 
a realistic approach—gives dozens of down- 
to-earth tips, unembellished by any compli- 
cated theoretical approach, that you can 
apply in adapting your subject matter to the 
audience and the occasion, in using illus- 
trative material effectively, making a good 
impression at start and finish, getting over 
platform jitters, acquiring a pleasant man- 
ner, getting your talk across, etc., etc. 


@ How to use humor in public speaking 
is given special attention in two chapters 
that tell when to use a story, what kind 
to use, how to tell a story—pointers that 
will help many speakers to make better 
use of this important technique. 


Gives HUNDREDS OF STORIES 


and quotes to drive home points 
in your talks 


12 stimutating addresses by prominent people, dealing 
with teday’s most pressing problems, are outstanding 
examples of well-developed talks, well worth study. In 
addition, they offer you quotations and source material 
for discussion whenever your own talks touch on these 
topics 


232 humorous stories, including the favorites of popular 
comedians, are given, for use in brightening your talks 
and pointedly illustrating ideas. These are classified and 
indexed according to dozens of subjects and ideas that 
speakers frequently want to illustrate. 


Sony epigrams and aphorisms, also classified and indexed 
your easy use in illustrating ta 


Here's a way to make your very next talk better—and to 
go right on from that point. speech by speech, gaining 
smoothness. versatility, and interest as a speaker. 

this beck 10 days free. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Rook Co., 339 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. C. 18 


Sent me Hoffman's The Speaker’s Notebook for 10 
days examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$2.56 plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Address 
City & State 
Position 


Company BW-6-26-43 
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Manchukuo’s Penhsihu Steel Works 
was scheduled for 2,000,000-ton capac- 
ity, but severing of sea lanes to Eur- 
ope, where German plants were build- 


ing furnaces for Japan, stunted the pr 
gram’s growth. American firms buil 
the furnace shown above and drey 
blueprints for the mill's expansion, 


year coal output required employment 
of about 500,000 mine1s—more than are 
now employed in the U.S. for the pro- 
duction of 600,000,000 tons. 
Unhappy as this circumstance may 
now be, both in Japan and in Manchu- 


| kuo, it has an interesting balancing fea- 


ture in the form of a sizable bloc of 
unused colonial industry capacity. 

Thus the Showa steel works at 
Anshan (map, page 88), despite failure 
to receive equipment from Europe after 
the outbreak of war, reached 1,700,000- 
ton capacity late in 1941 but failed to 
utilize that capacity for two reasons— 
lack of labor and shortage of coke. 
® Labor, Equipment Short—At Penh- 
sihu, near Anshan, the goal of pig iron 
production at 2,000,000 tons was never 
reached, and output now is far below 
tated capacity, because 60% of workers 
stay less than six months, and only 60% 
of equipment ordered abroad and 30% 
ordered from Japan arrived. 

Two other blast furnaces in Japan’s 
miniature Ruhr, added in 1942, have 
been operating below capacity because 
of fuel and labor shortages. Labor dif- 
ficulties beset Chinese and Manchurian 
coal mines. New coal fields and iron 
deposits were tapped duting the five- 
year plan, but in each case, development 
and output lagged for workers could not 
be found in sufficient numbers. 

@ Lots of Unmanned Plants—Through- 
out Manchukuo, between 1937 and 
1941, power stations, aluminum fac- 
tories, new coal mines, iron mines, steel 
and iron works, armament and ma- 
chinery plants, railroad works, and light 
manufacturing plants appeared. For 
only a few were sufficient workers found, 
although all contributed to Manchu- 
kuo’s ascending production curve. 


’ 


This evidence of unused capacit 

ought to suggest caution in accepting 
persistent rumors of an imminent Japa 
nese collapse. And it should be r 
membered that, when Japan’s industry 
is finally reached by Allied bomber, 
displaced workers can be shifted t 
Manchukuo to bring these plants tp 
peak production. 
e Threats of Rebellion—However, not 
all war planning is mechanical, nor js 
production proportionate to plant capa 
city, resources, and manpower. In 
Japan’s empire, colonial enterprises are 
operated under constant threat of in- 
surrection and are frequently disrupted 
by guerrillas—totaling close to 1,000,000 
in Manchukuo—who have never been 
suppressed. 

In Korea, substantial Japanese garr:- 


sons enforce “thought control” and J GU! 
maintain concentration camps for re- ¥j boy 
bellious natives. More than 1,000,000 % cou 
political refugees have fled from Korea j met 
and China to Manchukuo where regular J and 
Japanese army units hunt them con- i 
stantly. Across the Manchukuo border. @ mal 


in Soviet Asia, 200,000 Korean soldiers I 


the 


have been trained and armed by bul 
Russians. And Koreans promise that pit 
when the going gets tough, the 300,000 per 
persons ce were taken to Japan will 


rise and disrupt the industries in which 
they work. 

Whichever way the military leaders 
of Japan turn, they face either increased 
Allied striking forces moving over to 
the offensive or restless masses of 
colonial peoples resisting their control. 

So far, Japan’s Co-Prosperity Sphere 
has not proved an attractive place for 
Japanese colonists, and even “thought 
control” has not convinced the con- 
quered people of Japanese superiority. 
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DOWNED! BY THE 17,901st? 


GUNS BLAZE in the dark sky. That 
boy up there trusts his own skill and 
courage—and the many thousands of 
metal parts that keep his plane strong 
and flying against heaviest odds. 

What if some tiny part we helped to 
make turns traitor in mid-battle? 

If we could only see those tracer 
bullets sow red death across the cock- 
pit, feel with him his sharp and lonely 
peril in the sky . . 

We'd say, “Our pay is still the 
comfort of our homes; his pay hot lead, 


night battles, chance of flaming death.” 

We'd say, “If we don’t give the 
best we've got, our smallest failure is 
a crime against the life he scarcely 
lived and gladly risked for us.” 

And so we pledge: to make each 
metal part that keeps him fighting ¢rue 
to the minutest fraction; to conserve our 
metal; to work with our best skill; to 
think with precision; and so keep faith 
with those who do our fighting. 

In this spirit, we at RB & W pledge 
ourselves to strength and accuracy in 


the millions of Empire bolts and nuts 
that we are making to hold American 
war equipment together. ToRB& W's 
special manufacturing processes, de 
veloped through the years, we add 
the personal energy and care that forms 
an essential part of R B & W’s con 
tribution to Victory. 

Reproductions of this ad re-arranged 
with a slogan for your War Production 
Drive, are free, upon request. Write 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 


RBcWw Abcam he ie on america stiong 


RUSSELL, 
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AND 


rolling during sugar season, 


Let Addressograph 
supply the experience 


| WHEN modern business methods go into action, it’s 
Addressograph that supplies accuracy, speed, economy 
and skill to business paper work procedures. 

Simplicity of method and simplicity of operation get 
results that daily prompt present Addressograph owners 
to extend the use of their equipment. Installations made 
for one use, now handle many, such as issue of War 
Bonds, processing Government Reports, writing Payroll, 
Production Control and Inventory Records, identifying 
Parts and preparing Shipping Documents. 

Call in your near-by well-informed Addressograph rep- 
resentative for ideas on full employment of the equip- 
ment you already own. Or write the home office. 


PRODUCING FOR WAR @ PLANNING FOR PEACE 


Addrassograph 


DIVISION 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
EUCLID + OHIO 


Addressograph is a trade-mark registered ip the United States Patent Office 


| mands. 


ODT’'s Railroad 


Transportation agency tog 
over Puerto Rico road et thres 
of strike in order to keep’e 


SAN JUAN, P.R—The 277-ny 
American Railroad of Puerto Rig 
which serves 90% of the coastline, 
now operating normally under the g, 
pervision of the Office of Defense Trap 
portation while a National War Laby 
Board panel adjudicates a wage disput, 
e@ Immobilized by Tugwell—The ODr; 
Puerto Rico division, headed by Many 
Garcia de Quevedo, took over the toa 
on May 14 by Presidential decree afte 
a 48-hour immobilization period ordered 
by Gov. R. G. Tugwell. Arthur Ki 
man, executive vice-president of the 
High Point, Thomasville & Denton R. 
R. of North Carolina, is acting as man. 
ager and has charge of operations. The 
workers voluntarily returned to wor 
under ODT management pending 
settlement of their wage-increase de. 


The strike had its roots in a dispute 
settled last year by a small pay increase 
Last month a union demand for a 25% 
boost caused Insular Commissioner of 
Labor Manuel Perez to prapose a 12}% 


raise, which was turned down by the 


SAN JUAN 


Mayaguez an 


PUERTO RICO 
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company on grounds of inability to pay 
After ineffective efforts to bring the dis 
putants together on compromise ad- 
justments, the ODT took over. 

® Complex Setup—The railroad’s cor 
porate setup is complicated. The Com- 
pania de los Ferrocarriles, a Spanish 
corporation, owns all the properties and 
equipment; the American Railroad Co., 
a corporation of the state of New York, 
is the operating company; a domestic 
corporation, the Compania Ferrviaria 
de Circumvalecion, is a holding company 
controlling all the stock of both the 
owning and operating companies. 

There are three other railroads in 
Puerto Rico with a total of 163 miles 
of track. 

The strike on the American Railroad 
of P.R. affected 1,300 permanent em- 
ployees and 300 temporary sugar sea- 
son workers. Coming at the height of 
the grinding season, it would have 
severely handicapped the island’s sugat 
industry had not the temporary gov- 
ernment supervision kept the trains 
moving. 
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WHEN EVERY MINUTE COUNTS, COUNT ON DITTO 


ae 
wee 
Set LBD 


WE ARE ABLE TO KEEP ABREAST 
OF GOVERNMENT INSTRUCTIONS” 


>.. HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Here is the practical way to speed production— 
through Ditto’s gift of hours saved in the handling 
of essential preliminary routine, hours made avail- 
able for actual producing! 


24 to 36 hours saved in getting orders into the 
shop . . . essential materials received a week to 
10 days earlier! .. . days saved by condensing pay- 
roll routine to a single writing . . . all these are 
typical results achieved by Ditto Systems in thou- 
sands of plants pressing hard to speed production 
of War material. 

Consolidated Shipbuilding Co. writes: ‘'The Navy 
praised our fast, accurate Ditto methods. Handling 
our trebled volume actually costs less.’’ Says Hamil- 
ton Mfg. Co.—“Ditto cut 7-hour work to one-half 
hour.” And Woods Machine Co.—“Ditto reduced 
52 operations to one!” 

It’s easy to find out how Ditto can help you— 
simply send for free sample forms of Production, 
Payroll, Purchasing-Receiving and Order-Billing 
Systems. Write us for them. 


DITTO Lies 


Trade Mark Reg US Pet Off. 


DITTO, Ine., 674 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. © Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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ADOLPH... THIS [5 LULU 


LULU works in a war plant, Adolph. She helps make little gilhickies that 
control the fuses on bombs. Just now she’s starting her lunch with a 
sparkly soft drink. People can get along without soft drinks. In fact, as 
you know, Adolph, people can exist without almost everything chat 
makes life pleasant and worth living. But that drink happens to make 
Lulu feel peppier, and after lunch she'll turn out calamity for you a lot 
faster than your workers can operate on a diet of ersatz victuals and 
| forlorn hope. 

Pfaudler mixing and storage tanks are standard equipment in an over- 
whelming proportion of beverage plants. Makers of popular soft drinks 
depend on the purity and chemical stability of Pfaudler glass-lined steel 
to protect the quality of their products. So do brewers, vintners and 
distillers. And its long service to the brewing industry largely stimulated 
Pfaudler’s development of fabrication tech- 
niques and facilities to meet the more strin- - 
gent needs of processors everywhere. Today, 
Pfaudler is uniquely able to produce huge one- 
piece glass-lined tanks that bring new standards 
of long life and serviceability to several fields. 

For service where the jinx of metallic con- 
tamination ¢an be disregarded, Pfaudler makes 
equipment of stainless steel, nickel, monel, and 
other alloys. If production is your problem 
today, or if you are now planning for the fu- 
ture, we should like to work with you. The 
“Pfaudler Panorama” gives a helpful picture of 
the whys of Pfaudler leadership. Your request A few of many Pfaudler glass- 
will bring it by return mail. The Pfaudler Co, 2 "PepeiGola plant — typical. of 
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McCormick’s new springlim New Y 

firm employs wood pulp w astet o hoe 

make new byproduct; woul ae 
pply 

supply alcohol to Canada omen 

Produc 


nt, wl 
-§chm 
tillery 


Determination of Col. Rober! 8. \, 
Cormick of Chicago to prove tat it ; 
feasible to manufacture alcoho) fro; 


wood pulp waste has reached a criticjfmmat, bas 
test. The Ontario Paper Co., a xy}. 700,001 
sidiary of McCormick’s Chicago '! ribune 

and the affiliated New York Daily Now. 

has opened a sulphite liquor-alcoholf rir 
plant in Thorold, Ont. N 
e Manpower Insurance?—Beyond its ca. 

pacity for increasing the supply of inf fout 
dustrial alcohol for the United Nation; 

the Tribune-News venture into thig™@9P* 
field could .have been influenced by fbandir 
other considerations, including man. 
power and hydroelectric power. With Ort 
alcohol as a, byproduct, a paper mil e be 
would be more certain of adequate per. e* 
sonnel to maintain capacity flow of 4 
alcohol, and incidentally newsprint. J pre 
_ Ontario Paper Co. lost more than 1s h 
50% of its electric power last fall in an J ce 


arbitrary diversion from newsprint plants 


to war plants ordered by the Dominion. De 
The Thorold plant was to have closed re 
when its woodpiles were exhausted B goy 
(about two years). Alcohol for the war re Uj 


may give it a new lease on life and a 


better position in the Canadian news me 
print profits pool (BW —Jan.9°43,p60). Bion } 

Cost of the Thorold plant has been HB iq | 
approximately $500,000, according to = 
the Tribune. Cost of making alcohol Gor 


there has not been announced pending 
negotiations between the company and 
its customer, the Canadian Dept. of 


0st 
will 


Munitions & Supplies, but estimates eo 
given the Gillette committee of the Hh. 
U. S. Senate during its rubber investi: @ 
gation indicated a cost of 20¢ a gallon. a 


Grain alcohol from wheat costs the De- 
fense Supplies Corp. as much as 6(¢ a 
gallon, it is reported in Washington, 
and synthetic rubber factories are pay- 
ing up to 50¢. 
© Process Uses Yeast—Consultant on the 
project was Dr. M. Rosten, a Polish 
refugee with a backzround of power 
alcohol manufacturing in Europe. ‘The 
process uses yeast to ferment the sugar 
left in wood pulp waste after the pulp 
has been treated with sulphuric acid, 
after which the waste liquor is neutral- 
ized with lime. The resulting alcohol 
is concentrated by evaporation. 

If the sulphite liquor process mects 
the expectations of its sponsors, it can 
look forward to an enthusiastic reccp- 


mu 


tion in other paper mills, many of which 
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«been plagued for years by the prob- 
, of what to do with their stream- 
ating waste. Government officials 
he U. S. and paper mill owners have 
». skeptical, pointing to the experi- 
» of a sulphite liquor establishment 
New York, which was abandoned in 
b6 as unprofitable. The Tribunc’s 
bly is that the New York project was 
‘med in excess of its raw material 
op and lacked many technical de- 
jpments made in the past 25 years. 
Production Schedule—The ‘Thorold 
unt, Whose chief executive is Arthur 
Schmon, a captain in McCormick’s 
ilery regiment during the World 
gr, has an annual production schedule 
700,000 gal. 


irmy Heads List 

Munitions industries drop 
» fourth place in priorities on 
anpower; emergencies im- 
ending in fuel, food supplies. 
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OTTAWA—Priorities in- manpower 
we been revised in Canada to conform 

the United Nations recent shift 
fom the defensive to the offensive and 
» meet new shortages on the Domin- 
m’s home front. The order of pref- 
rence in manpower is now (1) Army; 
2) fuel production; and (3) food pro- 
luction. 

Munitions production has dropped 
0 fourth rank because (1) reserve stocks 
re "p to estimated requirements for 
veral months in most lines; (2) officials 
igure that heavy reinforcements will 

»on be needed for the Canadian Army; 
md (3) serious shortages impend in 

el and food. 

Government Bonus—In an effort to 
boost output of coal, Ottawa probably 

ill offer miners a production bonus 
ollowing a conference this week be- 
tween National War Labor Board and 
Emergency Coal Production Board, 
representing government and coal mine 
operators and union representatives. ‘The 

nus ‘is the principal proposal before 
the conference. It will be paid by the 
government directly to the miners if 
the plan is adopted. Government con- 
trol of coal mines in imitation of Wash- 
ington’s example is proposed by some 
Labor Dept. officials, but indications 
are that the bonus will be tried first. 

War plant operators have been 
wamed by Ottawa that they cannot now 
count on Amny draft deferment for 
essential men. Less than 4% of the 
900,000 Canadian war industry work- 
ers are under draft deferment, and the 
percentage is being pared. 
¢ Special Cases—Shipbuilding and air- 
craft production are the only branches 
of war industry accorded special con- 
sideration in the new order of man- 
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Man long ago discovered the wedge 
to multiply the effectiveness of his 
muscles so he could actually tear a log 
in two. Yet, as the wedge split huge 
tree trunks apart, it also drew men 
together. Used to help build crude 
boats and fashion building timber, this 
method of applying and multiplying 
available manpower hastened develop- 
ment of permanent homes and com- 
munication between settlements. 
Even today, progress in developing 
better housing, transportation, food, 
clothing and tool production is 
speeded up by improved ways of ap- 
plying and controlling power. Power 
links, or clutches, play important roles 


in modern civilization. 


That Worked 
Both Ways 


evolved. The makers of much of this 
equipment turned to Twin Disc engi- 
neers and craftsmen for linkage be- 
tween driving and driven units. Today, 
wherever the really tough jobs are 
being done—in logging camps, in oil 
fields, on construction jobs and work 
boats, and even on the battlefield — 
there you will find Twin Disc Clutches 
and Hydraulic Drives. You'll find 
them too in thousands of factories all 
over the world where machine tools, 
equipped with Twin Disc Clutches, 
are on ’round-the-clock duty. 
Standard manufacture of Twin 
Disc Clutches and Hydraulic Drives 
in many types and sizes assures maxi- 
mum quality with minimum cost. Our 


In. the quarter century during which _ engineers will be glad to help you plan 
the Twin Disc Clutch Company has now for suitable applications to your 
specialized in the development and post-war products. Twin Disc 
manufacture of industrial clutches, CLuTcH Company, 1402 Racine 


new machines have been constantly 


Twin Dise Heavy Duty Clutches are 
built to serve dependably on the tough- 
est assignments, such as earth moving, 
manele handling and other jobs with 
substantial power requirements. 


Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


) Twil af bise 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
\/o 
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Like many of our successes on the 
fighting fronts, this story begins 
with a triumph in an American 
factory at home. 

In one plant, guns, desperately 
needed, were being held up, wait- 
ing for breech rings. All efforts to 
speed their production on the ma- 
chines then in use had failed. 

The Bullard engineers worked 
out an estimate by which all the 
operations — boring, facing, turn- 
ing, finishing—are done on two 
Mult-Au-Matics. Today, the breech 
rings go out in record time... and 
the guns are rolling to the front. 

The Mult-Au-Matic is quickly 
adapted to new work. Have you 
included Mult-Au-Matic in your 
post-war planning? 
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power priorities. Muniti 
C. D. Howe has seized co: 
shipyards in the Quebec 
operations 
action. 
Ottawa is not interfering iy ¢,) 
other war plants. A_ bi; 
(Ont.) plant has closed dow: yj; 
cial approval following a strike 
partial idleness of eight plants at ¢, 
Ont., continues into the second , 
without intervention. | 


IS Minj 
ro] of th 


: ict wh 
were curtailed py 


| operation by November, will| 


| private owners are securing plant an 


Ottawa's Rubbe, 


Big plant at Sarnia, to be 


run by government after wa 
capacity 34,000 tons a year. 


Canada’s big synthetic rub! 
at Sarnia, Ont., will be in full prody 
tion by November, according to pres 
plans. Annual capacity will be 34 
tons of Buna-S and 8,000 tons of | 
rubber. Canada already has Thiok 
production. 
@ Postwar Operations—The Sarnia pli: 
is owned and will be operated by t 
Ottawa government. Munitions Min 
ter C. D. Howe has served notice t 
the government will continue operat 
after the war and its output—cnoug 
for all Canadian requirements—will | 
available for commercial users. 
Government ownership of all ne 
war plants of uncertain postwar va 
is being decreed by Ottawa to a 
political charges that, under depreca 
tion writeoffs for taxation purpox 


equipment at the expense of the trea 
ury. Before they can apply for depr 
ciation allowances on plant extension 
or new equipment, war contractors ar 
now required to estimate the postwa 
value of the installations. Unless the 
admit a valuation which would su 
stantially lower depreciation allowance 
the government will insist on financin 
the capital expenditure and owning tl 
new plant. 

e Investigation Denied—By refusing t 
accept responsibility for taking attentiot 
of Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., ex 
ecutives away from war production 
Howe has blocked a political demand 
for a probe into financing of that com 
pany’s expansion, prices charged tot 
aluminum, and alleged relations witl 
international cartels. 

The House leader for the Progrcy 
sive Conservatives, Gordon Graydol, 
asked for a commission of inquiry 
Canada and a move by Ottawa for a 
international commission. 
© Little. Change in Profits—Compaty 
figures show net profits for 1942 ony 
$30,000 above those for 1939 althougi 
output was seven times greater. 
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HILLER DOES IT AGAIN! 


WIEN rime 


————— ae 


a : 
teeny 
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...with a patented SAFETY LAMP LOCK 


which prevents lamps from falling! 


stupy cargeruLey fhe de- 
tails of the MiLLER patent- 
ed Safety Lamp Lock as 


shown at the right. It is an 


integral part of cach socket— 


prevests lamps from falling. 


There are several highly significant features of the It’s a product detail that undoubtedly is one of the 
new MILLER Aero-Designed fluorescent fixture, and best available demonstrations of the constant alert- 
its compliance with WPB regulations limiting the ness of MILLER lighting engineers in your interest. 
use of steel. It’s your best reason for calling in a MILLER field 


engineer (located in principal cities) today, to talk 
more about this Aero-Designed fluorescent lighting, 
and how it can help you. 


Of all features, none is more noteworthy than the 
MILLER Safety Lamp Lock. The vital spots where it 
gets in its good work are shown in the circled sockets 
in the continuous run of fixtures at the top of the Other Noteworthy features 
page, with the details diagramed immediately above. 


FLANGED TOP CHANNEL simplifies installaiion—saves labor. 


b It is an extremely rang age feature to you. + —wextRA LENGTHY REFLECTORS —shicld lamp ends—of sturdy 
ecause it minimizes the risk of lamps falling from Masonite with reinforcing attachment straps. 
sockets. Fool-proof under all conditions, it can mean a sa 

IVANITE the “sealed-in-surface” finish — durable, easy to clean, 


s on ; = r ~ . ; 
the saving of time and money in your busy plant . . high reflection faster. 
yes, the prevention of dangerous accidents, too. 


; : : : STREAMLINED — completely wired channel with exposed ballast 
This Safety Lamp Lock is exclusive with MILLER. _for heat dissipation. 


THE MILLER COMPANY e MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


{LLUMINATING DIVISION OIL GOODS DIVISION ROLLING MILL DIVISION 
Fivorescent, Incandescent Domestic Oil Burners Phosphor Bronze ond Brass 
Mercury Lighting Equipment ond Liquid Fuel Devices in Sheets, Strips and Rolls 


WAR CONTRACTS DIVISION 
Wor Materiel 
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Soldiers Return 


More than a million have 
been mustered out so far, and 
finding them jobs is warmup for 
tremendous postwar task. 


A man begins dying the day he is 
born, and an Army starts demobilizing 
the day it mobilizes. By the end of this 
year, more-than a million men will-have 
been discharged from the Army since 
the start of the draft for one reason or 
another—casualties, psychiatric reasons 
(about 20%), overage, etc. 

e Employment Office—Handling reab- 
sorption of discharged soldiers is the 


responsibility, under the draft law, of the” 


Selective Service System. SSS has had 
a Reemployment Division ever since it 
was erganized, a division that will 
have an overwhelming job to do when 
the war ends but that meanwhile plugs 
along giving a hand to the men who 
come home. 

If the returning warrior left a job to 

go into the Army, wants it back, and is 
physically fit to handle it, it’s up to the 
Reemployment Division to get it back 
for him. The draft law requires em- 
plovers, private or federal, to take back 
honorably discharged draftees at the 
same pay and seniority at which they 
left—unless the employer's circum- 
stances have so changed that this is out 
of the question. 
e General Policv—Selective Service 
hasn’t interpreted the mere fact that a 
replacement has been hired as fulfilling 
this latter condition. It holds that any- 
one hired to replace a drafted man is a 
temporary employee and must be fired, 
if necessary, to make room for the re- 
turning soldier. If the drafted man him- 
self was a temporary employee, this 
doesn’t apply. That is, if Smith was 
drafted and Jones hired to replace him, 
and Jones subsequently was drafted 
but later came back, Jones has no right 
to get his job again. 

There have as yet been no court tests 
of the reemployment provision. Of the 
thousands of cases handled by SSS, only 
one got to court, and that was settled 
privately as soon as the employer real- 
ized that SSS meant business. 

@ Moral Obligation—Where, for one 
reason or another, the veteran is not 
entitled to some particular job, SSS has 
no formal obligation toward him 
(though he may be entitled to pensions 
or other veteran benefits if wounded). 
However, Selective Service does con- 
sider that it has a moral obligation to 
get him settled in civilian life. Actu- 
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ally, more and more of the cases fall in 
this latter category. 

Many of the returning soldiers have 

picked up some training in the Army 
which, they feel, entitles them to a 
better job. Many others want training or 
supplementary training. An increasing 
number preceded their military service 
with a trick in a war plant; with the 
turnover in these plants, most such men 
have no reemployment rights. 
e Method of Handling—Under present 
conditions, of course, it’s no tough job 
to find work for physically fit veterans. 
The Reemployment Division organiza- 
tion is correspondingly simple. At- 
tached to each draft board—except in 
large cities, where central organizations 
are set up—is a reemployment commit- 
teeman appointed (like members of the 
draft board itself) on a volunteer basis 
from among outstanding citizens. 

It’s the job of the committeeman to 
keep in touch with the facilities of the 
U. S. Employment Service, the Veter- 
ans Bureau, training agencies, the home 
service office of the Red Cross, and the 
like. Returning soldiers are instructed 
to get in touch with the committeeman, 
who then acts as their representative, 
either in getting an old job back or in 
routing them to the appropriate agency. 
@ Local Preparations—In addition, SSS 
is sponsoring the formation of clearing- 
house committees composed of repre- 


‘ate 
ae 


INDUSTRIAL TAN 


Because of overtime hours, many war 
workers have no chance to soak up 
natural sunshine, so a growing num- 
ber of companies are bringing artifi- 
cial sunshine into their plants. To ex- 
pose large numbers of workers simul- 
taneously to ultraviolet rays, Hanovia 


sentatives of the Chamber of ¢, 
merce, National Assn. of Man ufacty,. 
the Grange, unions, fraterna orga 7 
tions, and the like. Nationa! ang « 
groups have been organized, and le 
groups are now in formati he 
committees are expected to exert op 
munity pressure to assure 
treatment for the veteran. 

By and large, Selective Service , 

siders its postwar job as an exteny 
of what it is doing now. Broad polig 
questions such as the proper rate , 
which to discharge the Army, tlic or 
in which men should be sent hone, gp, 
the like are outside its jurisdiction, 
e@ Many Difficulties—Inevitably, a ¢, 
tain unreality hangs over any tempt 
to plan the demobilization of the Amy 
in advance in social terms. For ond 
thing, the problem of providing jobs {o, 
returning soldiers is actually the whok 
problem of guaranteeing a high-cmplo 
ment economy after the war. For ay 
other, the best-laid plans are likely ty 
be upset by political pressure from so 
diers and their relatives. 

Nevertheless, some planning is being 
done. Under the auspices of the Ni. 
tional Resources Planning Board, a com. 
mittee headed by Floyd W. Reeves ha 
been meeting regularly for nearly a yex 
now. It is composed of representative 
of the Army, Navy, SSS, War Man. 
power Commission, departments 
Labor and Agriculture, Federal Securit 
Agency, and Veterans Administration 
It has done a lot of work and is on the 
verge of submitting a report to the 
President. 


referre 


ri 


Chemical & Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
has developed a “lighthouse” which 
shines on a dozen or more persons at 
a time. One is now being installed in 
the Harrison (N. J.) plant of the 
RCA Victor Division of the Radio 
Corp. of America on recommenda- 
tion of the plant’s war production 
drive committee. 
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Ongin Ford supervisors’ walkouts 
ind | . 


of Cp 


_dagemonstrate that NLRB ruling 
(hf n't stop them, but that they 


ert Cor 


orefernfllian’t tie Up production. 


‘CC con Prom the strike of foremen at Ford | 
‘tcnsiogf& tor Co.’s Detroit plants last week 
 poligf.d and the new walkout on Wednes- | 
‘ate 4 employers learned two lessons: 

‘< odd (1) That the dominant labor union 


'C, ang foremen will not permit its lack of 
| tanding before the National Labor Re- 
tions Board to interfere with the | 
jevement of its objectives. 
(2) That production continues sur- | 
isingly well without foremen, accord- | 


g to Ford. 
: ized by NWLB—But the large 
ndustrial pate Fehler which are 
appling with the problem of union 
epresentation for supervisory personnel 
BW—Apr.17’43,p102) noted, too, that 
he National War Labor Board, which 
in many ways is transcending NLRB in 
mportance, accepted jurisdiction over 
he Detroit dispute, thus yielding gov- 
nment recognition to the Foreman’s 
sn. of America. 

The spontaneity of the Ford strikes 
belied early impressions that they were 
2 trial balloon. Under the Ford-F.A.A. 
ontract (BW-—Feb.20’43,p92), the 
company and the association were in 
process of adjudicating two grievances, 
one over the discharge of three men, 
the other over interpretation of the 
base-pay clause in the agreement. 

¢ Advertisement Posted—Last Saturday, 
after NWLB had been asked to inter- 
vene, the union inserted a half-page ad- 
vertisement in a Detroit newspaper un- 
der the heading, “We Do Not Want 
to Strike,” describing both sides of the 
pay controversy. The union reports 
that when copies of this advertisement 
were posted on the bulletin boards in 
the magnesium plant of the Rouge 
Works, the 28 foremen in the plant 
were laid off, apparently as a disciplinary 
measure. 

From late Saturday until the union 
ordered its men back early Monday, 
the strike spread through the Rouge, 

a Park, and Willow Run plants. 
¢ No Help from U.A.W.—While some 
—— workers, notably at Willow 
un, refused to cross the F.A.A.’s 
picket lines, the strike won little sym- 
|, pathy from the C.1.0. United Auto 
h orkers. The U.A.W. instructed its 
members to pass the picket lines but to 
perform no supervisory duties. 
; When NWLB agreed to review the 
: @ dispute, Robert H. Keys, the former 
) B® Ford foreman who is president of the 
F.AA., instructed his members to re- 
turn to work. And when they complied, 
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the union reported, 2,500 of the strikers 
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And They All Add Up To,.. 


FLEXIBLE 
TO 


SHAFTING 


Simplicity, lower cost, reduced weight and wear are 
going to have entirely new meanings in your post-war 
sales picture. Because the thousands of women now 
learning two-hand assembly under time-and-motion- 
study methods are going to be increasingly critical of 
unnecessary weight, waste and complexity. And because 
both technical men and mechanical workers are discov- 
ering the advantages of flexible shafting: 1—as reliable 
remote controls; 2—as light-weight, portable production 
tools; and 3—as simple, one-piece power-transmission 
units that frequently replace combinations of gear trains, 
sliding joints, universals, belts, bearings and housings. 


But the design that’s going to take advantage of the 
production economies and short-cuts learned in the war 
isn’t going to be turned out overnight. Write now for 
the latest flexible shaft data. Let the company that in- 
vented and developed 
flexible shafting con- 
sult with you on your 
specific design problem. 


3T0 


MANUFACTURING CO., 425 State St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


STOW Flexible Shaft MOBILE UNIT 


Put it to work in your plant right now 
for grinding, drilling, filing, sanding, pol- 
ishing. Let this handy flexible shaft unit 
—that takes power-driven tools direct to 
the job—show you what flexible shafting 
can do. Used in hundreds of ordnance, 
aircraft, shipbuilding and other war in- 
dustries. 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


FOR ALL SERVICES 


STOKERS 


DOMESTIC & INDUSTRIAL 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


CONVEYORS & BINS 


GREY IRON CASTINGS 


UP TO FIFTEEN TONS WEIGHT 


~ FREDERICK 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND, U.S.A. 


MINE LABOR PINCH 


Cut in gold mining fails 
to ease situation 


35 ee 
- ee not 
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Thousands of Wage Earners in Nonferrous Metal Mining 


Obit pPTeTd YT TT ATT 
1940 1941 1942 1943 


Date: Bureau of Lobor Stotistics 
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ALL SET TO SELL... 


Large manufacturer offers a “ready-made” sales 
and distribution organization for marketing of 
non-competitive products 


e A large manufacturer of construction and industrial materials, 
is interested in marketing kindred products through its established 
nationwide sales and distributing organization. This corporation is 
among the leaders in its field, with extensive resources and a back- 
ground of successful operation for many years. Its organization pro- 
vides all facilities essential in a complete, well-geared, thoroughly 
integrated merchandising operation— salesmen, retailers, warehouses, 
branch offices, erection and installation crews, and engineering service. 


@ If you have a gan used in industry and are interested in 
merchandising it quickly and effectively on a national scale this may 
be an opportunity for both of us. Here is distribution “ready-made” 
—waiting only for a tie-up with the right product or products—all 
set to start sales and profits rolling. 


@ Our plans for the post-war period contemplate still further 
expansion. We are interested in contacting producers regarding pos- 
sibilities of marketing their products through our established system 
either now or in the post-war period. 


Address President, Box 348 
c/c BusINEss WEEK 


Furloughing of soldiers for work in 
the mines raised total employment 
in nonferrous metals briefly last fall, 
but it hasn’t meant permanent relief. 
And closing of all gold properties 
other than those with large output of 
byproduct base metals has done little 
for copper, lead, and zinc mines. 
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found that their time cards had been 
removed from the racks. The company 
questioned the returning strikers, and 
Wednesday’s fast-spreading walkout 
started when rumors went around that 
25 of those questioned had been fired. 
e@ Test of Solidarity—Union officials 
seemed pleased at results of the first 
test of solidarity since NLRB reversed 
its stand on foremen’s unions. Origin- 
ally, the board had held (in the case of 
the Mine Officials Union of America) 
that foremen were both employees (of 
the company) and employers (of the 
production workers), but as employees 
were entitled to the privileges and pro- 
tections of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act (BW—Jul.4’42,p78). Follow- 
ing a change of board personnel, NLKB 
reversed this stand last month in the 
Maryland Drydock Co. case (BW—May 
15’43,p8). 
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teelman Tunes In 


But Petrillo holds out, his 
ponents are getting by, and 
axec. music still seems to be 
sr from harmonious. 


The refusal of musicians to make 
ordings or electrical transcriptions, 
hich has been in force since last Aug- 
is now in the hands of the Concilia- 
on Service of the Dept. of Labor. John 
Steelman, director of that agency, 
ill try his luck with James C. Petrillo, 
hief of the American Federation of 
{ysicians who has successfully defied 
arly everyone else in or out of govern- 
ent, including a special subcommittee 
f the Senate Interstate Commerce 
ommittee under Sen. D. Worth Clark, 
hich held a number of fruitless public 
earings on the Petrillo ban on waxed 
music. 
Transcription Makers’ Idea—Move to 
put the long-drawn case in the hands of 
Steelman was made by the electrical 
ranscription manufacturers, who make 
f3.i.* platters especially for the radio 
broadcasters. —~ 34% meh 16 mm. 
Trying to bring the musicians union 
gnd the electrical transcription makers 
ogether for Steelman is James William 
itzpatrick, New York theatrical expert. 
Whether Fitzpatrick can do much 
pood is a big question since the whole 
issue cannot be solved by the transcrip- 
ion men. There are also’ the juke box 
- jn operators, whom Petrillo regards as 
prime leeches on the musicians’ body, 
who are not joined in a single trade or- 
““, ganization, and who promise nothing. 
icf. Re-Ascap Idea Unpopular—Only one 
ties JM serious proposal has been advanced by 
of the A.F.M. (refused by record makers 
ttle and transcription makers alike), and that 
would set up a taxing system similar 
to the one employed by the American 
== Society of Composers, Authors & Pub- 
lishers. This fund would build up a 
0 Mhuge fund for the A.F.M. to distribute 
Ty @ to its unemployed musicians. But radio 
nd has had a long, unpleasant relationship 
ut HM with Ascap systems, and the transcrip- 
‘at Hi tion makers can have no enthusiasm for 
d. Bi what their best customers don’t like. 
ls Main factor workin against any 
St Bi carly settlement is that all radio stations, 
juke box operators, and sundry other 
users had long notice of Petrillo’s inten- 
tion to invoke the ban and built up 
’ huge stocks of the musical selections 
* Bi then existent. All have lived off this 
fat since then. Record makers have been 
marketing reissues of old recordings, 
and the few new numbers have been 
vocal arrangements. While this has 
been inconvenient for the music users, 
it has been by no means unbearable. 
And it’s unbearable situations that make 
strikes successful. 
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This is What Happens 


Trigger Fingers... || yrs tm 
Must Not Fail 


From the stink holes of the Solo- 
mons and the burning sands of Africa 
to the industrial heart of America, 
salt tablets play their part in preserv- 
ing the will to win and the will to ye s 
in Whether power tool or rifle, ay Fy vet 
trigger fingers must not fail. Men 60% Li prosrasrin 
must stay alert and on the job. fi 


Wherever men sweat, Heat-Fag is a 
threat. Sweat dissipates body salt. 
Unless body salt is replaced and the 
correct balance maintained, Heat-Fag takes its toll. It 
slows down reactions — renders men inalert — exposes 
them to industrial accidents, 


%* WEAT-FAG 


Production-minded industries insist on Salt Tablets for 
men who sweat and do hot work. They keep men alert 
and efficient through long, hard, hot hours. 


MORTONS ' 
Neal-tag M 
SALT TABLETS 


QUICK DISSOLVING Place 

Tues than 30 seconds) , MORTON'S DISPENSERS 
Tablet looks when meq. at all Drinking Fountains. 
nified. See how soft and 

porous it is inside, When They —_ salt brie em 
swallowed with a drink One af a time, q Y- 
of water, it dissolves in cleanly — no waste. Sani- 
less than 30 seconds tary, easily filled, durable. 


Case of 9000, 10-grain Salt Tablets, 500 Tablet size - $3.25 
Salt-Dextrose Tablets case of 9000, 15 1000 Tablet size - $4.00 


Order from your distributor or directly from this 
advertisement ... Write for tree folder. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY + CHICAGO, ILLINOTS ¢ 


Labor ¢ !0] 


GET MORE 
VOLUME 


quicker — 
cheaper ——— 
through modern production 
planning and control 
methods 


Do you know how 
other plants like your 
own control their procurement and 


storage of materials—routing of op-" 


erations—dispatching ? How they con- 
trol quality and inventory—what pro- 
duction records they keep—how they 
follow up details? Here is a book writ- 
ten out of actual industrial practice 
today, that tells you specifically and in 
detail. 


Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung’s 


PRODUCTION 
CONTROL 


Price, only $2.75 


Tremendous pressure on industrial plants 
today means just one thing—better plan- 
ning and control methods. This book 
grew out of a survey of current factory 
methods in 185 representative companies in 
all types of industry. It offers you com- 
plete analysis and discussion of planning 
and control, the fundamentals involved, 
case histories to illustrate applications, li- 
brary of good control forms, etc. See what 
valuable suggestions and ideas you can 
get to apply to your own problems. Send 
for a copy today. 


Look up in this book: 


—the discussion of the 4 basic factors in fore- 
casting production volume 

—the explanation of the 3 types of budgets 

—the treatment of the cycle of production 
planning 

—the examples 
records 

—the routing charts 

—the example of a master control schedule 

—the discussion of planning boards 

—the study ef when, where, and how much to 
inspect, etc., etc. 


of purchasing and stores 


Send this coupon today for 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W.42nd St.,N.Y..C. 
Send me Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung—Produc- 
tion Control for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In 10 days I will send you $2.75 plus few cents 
postage or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on 
cash orders.) 


FRO cicccdccccceces “0 sesceccesosedoccoors 


Address 


City and State.. 


Position 


Company ..+.-BW-6-26-42 
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Detroit’s war production was set back 
in the early days ot this week, espe- 
cially at plants like Ford’s employing 
a high percentage of Negroes, by race 
rioting which climaxed sporadic out- 
bursts of this sort the country over. 


Detroit's transport was crippled whey 
drivers refused to take vehicles oy} 
Negroes were afraid to leave the 
homes even after troops moved in 
Local police, although using tear ga 
(above), weren’t up to the situation, 


Race Riots Hurt 


War plant work disrupted 
by the withdrawal of Negro 
workers for their safety and by 
voluntary absences. 


The race riots in Detroit and Beau- 

mont, Tex., within the past fortnight 
underline a problem confronting em- 
ployers on both sides of the Mason- 
Dixon line for whom the employment 
of Negroes alongside whites has caused 
a continuing headache. Unlike the pre- 
vious Michigan clashes, touched off os- 
tensibly by resentment at promotion of 
Negro employees (BW—Jun.12’43,p94), 
this week’s sanguinary demonstrations 
in Detroit did not grow out of employ- 
ment disagreements. But the recoil from 
the blowoff ripped great holes in plant 
attendance records. 
e Manpower Potential Neutralized—Be- 
yond reawakening old prejudices among 
employees, the Texas riots had the col- 
lateral effect of neutralizing much of the 
Beaumont area’s wartime manpower po- 
tential, for the threat of sporadic out- 
breaks in points within a 25-mile radius 
of Beaumont induced police authorities 
and employers alike to send Negro work- 
ers home until the storm blew over. 

Beaumont’s restaurants and laundries 
liad to close for lack of Negro help. 
State highway patrolmen escorted several 
hundred Negro workers from one war 
plant to their homes in the Negro quar- 
ter. At Orange, 26 miles from the scene 
of the Negro assault on a white woman 


which precipitated the riots, one of th 
shipyards turned away its Negro em. 
ployees while the trouble flared. 

@ Few in Skilled Jobs—The disorders in 
Beaumont merely focused attention of 
the rest of the country on a problem 
which has been smoldering, with an oc. 
casional outbreak, since the necessity for 
all-out war production brought the 
South’s personnel segregation system 
into serious question. The Negroes con- 
plain that they are barred from skilled 
jobs, and employment figures from at 
least one area—Houston—show few Ne. 
groes in skilled or even semiskilled occv- 
pations. While acknowledging this, em- 
ployers argue that to put Negroes to 
work alongside whites in skilled jobs 
would be to risk counterdemonstrations y 
by the whites which would jeopardize 

both the safety of the Negroes and the 

war output of the plant. 

Of 43,000 persons employed at ship BH A 
building in Houston, 3,789 are Negroes; Hf; 
and of these, only three are in skilled or & 
semiskilled occupations. Building con- 
struction, with about one-fourth as 
many employees, has no Negroes in 
skilled or semiskilled jobs. And though 
Texas-trained Negro aircraft workers 
find ready employment in such places as 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, and Wichita, 
Kan., few land in anything but unskilled 
jobs in Texas plane plants, 

e Color Line Abolished—The National 
War Labor Board cut through the sur- 
face of prejudice with its decision in the 
Southport Petroleum case abolishing 
the color line in payroll classifications 
and directing equal pay for equal work. 
But employers on the whole still take 
the position that it is poor economy to 
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Another Fortress Is 


A mammoth door is raised. Without fan- 
fare, another Boeing Fortress is rolled 
out — ready to fly! 

Looming huge and mysterious in the 
half-twilight, the Fortress beneath its 
trim, classic lines sheathes interior struc- 
tures and installations that are both 
durable and complex. 


Despite the many difficulties entailed 
in building so complicated a weapon, 
Boeing is able to hatch out Flying For- 
tresses* in constantly accelerating vol- 
ume, because it has reduced even the 
most involved procedures to simple, 


Hatched 


accurate operations which can be Jearned 
quickly. This means manufacturing plan- 
ning of the highest order. 

Each part, each function, each as- 
sembly (and they total thousands) had 
to be arranged and tooled. Boeing, for 
example, developed more thar 100,000 
special tools to do the job. 


One result is that Boeing’s output is 
the greatest of any aircraft manufacturer 
—per man, per machine, per unit of floor 
space. Today, Boeing is building Flying 
Fortresses at a rate eight times greater 


than the month before Pearl Harbor. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


Further, the results of Boeing's plan- 
ning are, in turn, helping other companies 
to speed up America’s aircraft produc 
tion. For, under the BDV agreement, 
Boeing has made its plans and specifica 
tions available to both Douglas and Vega 
which also build Boeing Flying Fortresses 


Once peace is won, you can look to Boeing's 
research, design, engineering and manufa 
turing genius to bring you many a new and 
interesting product .. . with the sure knowl 
edge that if it’s “Built by Boeing” it's bound 
to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER «© PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THE TERMS ‘‘FLYING FoRTRESS** AND **STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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Foot in the Door § 


favor 


C.LO. finally wedge into LAN 
Douglas Aircraft with €lectio sider 


the | 
victory at small Vernon plan men 


, 1. 

runoff sought at El Segundo. ay 
EIS 
Union officials of the West Coast a. yes 
ways have admitted that one of thei kno 
toughest assignments has been to of actic 


ganize Douglas Aircraft Co. in Southem 
California. For five years, the United fact 
Auto Workers (C.1.0.) and the Inter: 60.5 
tional Assn. of Machinists (now inde rece 
pendent) have made repeated attempts, me! 
That’s why results of the National 
Labor Relations Board collective bar. 
gaining election last week in two of the N 


Douglas plants—El Segundo and Ve: 
* Patent applied for 


New Birdsboro Deep Frame Crusher. : > 43 


The great depth of this new Birdsboro All-Steel oo is a M 
Jaw Crusher* and the exceptional length of its ‘ = 

crushing surfaces enable it to turn out greater ’ tr 
tonnages to smaller sizes. The Crusher shown . : j " 
can be closed down to 414”, yet it can produce ~~ | ; ~ 
more than 400 tons per hour! . ; 


Among the outstanding features of this new . i 1 
Crusher are a special pitman that cuts upkeep on 
and repairs 50%—newly designed toggles that | “= ’ 
have renewable flame hardened ends—and a new, : 
longer swing jaw with interchangeable bowed a : 
type plates. I; 


In spite of its huge size and strength, this modern ,™. rng : 
Crusher has been engineered to clock-like pre- . 
cision. All parts can be quickly assembled above ; 


ot below ground. BLADE SAVER 


The Birdsboro Deep Frame Crusher is available ; Revival of a smart idea for getting 

in sizes to suit almost any requirement. We'll double duty out of hacksaw blades 

be glad to send you full details. has earned Leonard Yates (above) a 

| WPB citation and two cash prizes. 

In cutting pipe at the Tube Turns 

BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO.  Birdsboro, Pa. plant, Louisville, Ky., Yates found 
Z that only part of his 18-in. blades 

wore out; the blade could then be cut 
down for a 1]4-in. saw. WPB’s War 
Production Drive Headquarters (BW 


B UCHAN A N J AW C RU SHERS \ | —Feb.6’43,p76) awarded him $75 on 


| top of $50 paid by the company. 
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hon—are being studied with interest 
fy management and labor unions. Only 
the £1 Segundo plant can be considered 
ymong the major Douglas factories com- 
rable in size, for instance, with those 
at Santa Monica and Long Beach. The 
small Vernon unit is described by the 
Douglas management as “a temporary 
overflow from the Santa Monica plant.” 
The votes cast at Vernon represented 
less than 0.5% of total Douglas em- 
Joyees. 
e1A.M. to Seek Runoff—At El Seg- 
undo, 44.7% of the employees voted 
“no union”. Surprisingly, only 16% 
favored the C.1.O. union, while the 
LA.M. scored 39.3%. It had been con- 
sidered generally that the C.I.O. had 
the edge in whatever prounion senti- 
ment existed among Douglas workers. 
1.A.M. officials promptly announced 
they would demand a runoff election at 
El Segundo with ballots marked “I.A.M. 
yes or no.” C.I.O. leaders let it be 
known they will intervene in “any new 
action or election.” 
C.1.0. officials are exultant over the 
fact that at Vernon the U.A.W. got 
60.9% of the votes cast. The I.A.M. 
received 13.9%, and the no-union senti- 
ment represented 25.2% of votes cast. 


Men vs. Contracts 


Pittsburgh employers find 
that “labor shortage” tag steers 
new orders away and appeal to 
WMC for reclassification. 


Add Pittsburgh to the list of indus- 

trial areas that regard the “labor short- 
age” tag of the War Manpower Com- 
mission as something short of a bless- 
ing. Pittsburgh employers are finding—as 
Rhode Island employers did (BW —Jun. 
12’43,p100)—that Group II classifica- 
tion in the WMC’s manpower tables is 
stemming the flow of contracts from the 
federal procurement agencies. 
@ Requirement Shrinks — Pittsburgh 
landed in Group II (area of labor strin- 
gency, shortage expected in six months) 
after a survey conducted early this year 
by the U. S. Employment Service in- 
dicated that the area would need about 
71,000 additional workers by Mar. 1, 
1944. Group II rating (BW—Feb.20 
’43,p14) puts the area out of bounds 
for new war contracts which can be 
placed where iabor is more plentiful. 

Whether Pittsburgh employers, to be 
on the safe side, padded their personnel 
requirements when USES was making 
the survey can only be surmised. But 
now that the results of the survey have 
been driven home, the requirement has 
shrunk from 71,000 to 39,000, through 
a resurvey of the same plants promoted 
by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce after consultation with the Pitts- 


— VS Wa 
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A Nation of BUILDERS 


To every man and every nation there comes the 
ultimate test. Since 1776 the stature of America 
has grown unbelievably. Now it looms even 
taller and more vigorous against a sky blackened 
by world catastrophes. Industrial America is at 
once the hope of untold millions whose love of 
freedom transcends life itself, and the despair of 
millions more who would be world conquerors. 


Today Michaels entire resources are an impor- 
tant part of American production facilities which 
are bearing fruit a thousandfold.. Mass production 
is a typically American enterprise, and unques- 
tionably is giving this nation undisputed world 
dominance. Truly we are a nation of builders. 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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burgh Ordnance District and representa- 
tives of the War Production Board and 
of WMC. 

@ Questions by WMC-—The Pittsburgh 
WMC office doubts that the resurvey 
sufficiently took into account that from 
60% to 80% of industrial replacements 
in the next few months will be caused 
by Selective Service. After another 
checkup, WMC estimated the area’s 
manpower needs up to May 1, 1944, 
at 60,000. 

Armed with their own survey, Pitts- 
burgh representatives went to Wash- 
ington to urge Lawrence Appley, direc- 
tor of WMC’s placement bureau, to 
transfer the district from Group II to 
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JINX OVER BAGDAD 


Apparently hounded by the same 
financial jinx that routed former oc- 
cupants, the C.I.O. auto workers of 
North American Aviation are moving 
from Bagdad (above)—their headquar- 
ters at Dallas, Tex. Less ornate are the 
new offices in a bowling alley (below) 
and field headquarters in an old gas 
station (left). Bagdad had previously 
housed several night club flops. 


Group III (labor shortage after six 
months) or Group IV (no shortage). 
Spokesmen for the production service 
branch of WPB, the ordnance district, 
and the Chamber of Commerce argued 
jointly that classification of Pittsburgh 
in Group II not only reduces the allot- 
ments of contracts to Pittsburgh, but 
also hurts surrounding counties in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio be- 
cause the three procurement district 
offices located in Pittsburgh cover this 
extended territory. 

@ Scattered Shortages—Outside of criti- 
cal labor situations down the Ohio and 
up the Beaver valleys, where shipbuild- 
ing, aircraft, and rubber industries are 


expanding rapidly, the comm: tee go, 
tended, the labor supply is nc urly yoy, 
mal in Western Pennsylvania a:.d \Vpg 
records show a weekly total of {40,099 
to 175,000 idle machine-hours. It 
argued that districts presently ¢\assifieq 
in Groups III and IV have no },) 
difficulties because they do not }\ ie the 
plants or equipment to produce 
goods. 

Although Pittsburgh industria) plan; 
hired 12,000 women between | iy 
and Mar. 31 and women now co pris 
about 12% of the working force. the 
Pittsburghers contended that y 
Negroes, and minority groups sti! cop. 
stitute an important labor reservoir 
@ Hoarding Admitted—Recent cuthack; 
in Army contracts also have released ad. 
ditional production capacity, and with 
it, labor.. It was admitted that some 
companies are hoarding this labor in the 
hope they can replace contracts, and 
that many industrialists continue to ad- 
vertise for a much larger number of 
workers than required so they may have 
a selection. 

Appley, represented as being sympa. 
thetic, replied that when periodic sur- 
veys show a change in the manpower 
situation, the WMC automatically re- 
classifies areas. 


BLOOD TESTS ORDERED 


How trade unions can assist in the 
prosecution of vigorous public health 
programs was illustrated by the decision 
of the California Federation of Labor 
to require new members of A.F.L. 
unions to submit to blood tests for 
venereal infection. Old members, too, 
are expected to take the tests, because 
they will be performed without charge 
by the State Health Dept. and the re- 
sults will be held in confidence by the 
union. Tests on 10,000 San Francisco 
union members turned up 336 syphili- 
tics, only about one-fourth of whom 
had previous knowledge of their infec- 
tion. 

The executive board of the state fed- 
eration is notifying all California local 
unions that applicants for membership 
must submit to the tests before they can 
be admitted. The results of a test will 
have no bearing on whether the appli- 
cant is accepted by the union, or 
whether he gets or keeps a job. 

State health officials hailed the move 
as “the door-opener to the most com- 
prehensive health program this country 
has ever seen.” It was noted, however, 
that state federations—chartered di- 
rectly by the A.F.L., not by its con- 
stituent unions—can enforce such dic 
tates only upon so called federal locals, 
unions without international afhliation 
also chartered by the A.F.L. Craft locals 
—such as carpenters, teamsters, boiler 
makers—enjoy a degree of autonomy, 
are answerable only to their. respective 
international unions. 


men, 
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A TESTED PLAN TO HELP HOLD YOUR 
CUSTOMERS AND DEALERS 


With production of many consumer goods out for the duration, how 
can a business keep the good-will of its customers and its dealers? 


One way is offered by the Classified section of telephone 
books. In this medium your trade mark can be displayed, heading 


@ list of your outlets in each community. 


Then your brand name will remain in the homes of millions 
of your customers and future prospects, in a book to which they 
frequently refer for local buying and service information, 


The Classified enables people who have your product to find 
your authorized outlets. That means a satisfactory repair job, 
a pleased customer -- insurance on retaining good-will until post- 


war sales are possible. 


And this service business is welcomed by your dealers. 


may be the very thing needed to keep them going. 


Many of America's leading concerns use the plan, 


business office, 


‘l found you through) 
the Classified" ‘Ten TELEPHONE O 


See their 
trade marks in your Classified. For details call the Directory 
Advertising Representative at your local telephone company's 
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A promotional message 
your service or D’ 
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‘I'm glad you did~ 
and thanks for 
this service job” 


| Iucthe> Shey Gj 


WESTINGHOUSE 
(8 NGINEERING 


SERVICE 


A nationwide corps of engineers 
offers you electrical and production 
experience gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

In addition to engineering help on 
specific industry problems involving 
electrical power, these men can give 
you assistance on these other vitally 
important activities: 

Product development: engi- 
neering of equipment to meet war 
requirements. 


Maintenance: help in making 
existing equipment serve better, 
last longer. 


Rehabilitation: redesigning and 
rebuilding obsolete equipment for 
useful service. 

Material substitution: adapt- 
ing available replacements for criti- 
cal materials. 

W.E.S. is available to a// indus- 
tries. Put it to use today on your 
production problems. 


Where Airplane Engines 


help run 


When a new plane is delivered it 
must be ready to fly. In the first 
minute of its useful life the engine 
must deliver its maximum horse- 
power. There is no time to ‘“‘break in” 
the motor on a new fighter. All new 
engines are given production test 
runs at the factory. 


When American manufacturers 
were building plane motors in limited 
numbers, gasoline used for factory 
tests wasn’t important. But today, 
millions of gallons are used every 
month for testing alone—producing 
power that would result in nothing 
but wind if prepellers were used to 
load the engine. 


But that power is now being re- 
claimed. Westinghouse engineers ap- 
plied electrical equipment to provide 


a factory 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES. . 


the correct load for engines under 
test and to generate electrical power 
at the same time. This power is fed 
back into the plant’s own power line 
—sometimes furnishing as much as 
60% of the power required to operate 
the factory. Electrical energy, for- 
merly wasted, is now helping to build 
more motors for Uncle Sam’s fight- 
ing planes. 


This is W.E.S. at work—finding 
new ways to conserve electrical 
power, new methods of applying it 
for more efficient production. This 
kind of co-operative engineering 
service is available to your indus- 
try. Just phone our nearest office. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: j-91025 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


-~ 
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Bonds—or Else 
Treasury changes its plan 

for financing war; Wall Street | 

is sore, but it was either that or | 


compulsory saving. | 


Reorganization of the Treasury's 
bond selling machinery was just about 
complete this week, but it will take a 
Jong time for Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau to make his peace with securities 
salesmen and bankers. Professional se- 
curities men think they have been sold 
down the river, and most of them don’t 
mind saying so. 
eMerger, Theoretically—-Under the 
new system, a set of War Finance Com- 
mittees, organized along state lines, 
will handle the big loan drives. Theo- 
tetically, they represent a merger of the 
Treasury's own War Savings staff and 
the old Victory Fund Committees, 


Victory Fund Committees and given 
its War Savings staff a free hand. 
The idea of taking orders from the 
War Savings staff was what ruffled pro- 
fessional securities men. Work of the 
two groups overlapped in a good many 
spots, and competition between them 
was keen. In the two previous loan 
drives, Victory Fund Committees ac- 
counted for most of the sales, and they 
felt that if anyone had to move over, 
it should be the War Savings staff. 
els This Appreciation?—Announce- 
ment of the change brought an imme- 
diate howl from salesmen who had just 


dealer exploded, 
000,000 hard cash for that guy Morgen- 
thau, and before he gets his hands out 
of our pockets he kicks us in the pants.” 
Actually, Morgenthau isn’t as much 
of a contortionist as the metaphor sug- 
gests. Behind the reorganization lie a 
good many factors that Wall Street 
didn’t see on its first angry glance. 
For one thing, the combination of 
the Victory Fund Committees and the 
War Savings staff is a real merger, not 
just a cover-up. Membership of the 
new War Finance Committees shows 
that the Treasury has not tried to freeze 
out bankers and securities men. 
@ The Peacemaker—In New York, where 
friction was greatest, securities men ex- 
pected the Treasury to hand over the 
new committee to Richard Patterson, 
head of the State War Savings staff. 
Instead it picked W. Randolph Burgess, 
vice-chairman of National City Bank. 
Burgess, big, polite, impressive, can keep 
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made up of bankers and securities men. | 
However, to Wall Street it looks as | 
though the Treasury has scrapped the | 
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both sides in line. As chairma 
economic policy commission 
American Bankers Assn., he ha 
for commercial bankers since | 
of the war. A former deputy 
and vice-president of the Ne 
Federal Reserve Bank, he kn 
governmental ropes, 

As Wall Street suspects, the Wa, 
Savings staff almost certainly had « hang 
in the reorganization. It was 1 
a poor showing in the big drives, 
because its work was concentrated op 
sales by payroll deduction. Salesmen 
for the Victory Fund Committees 
worked with lists of bank depositors 
and sewed up all the big buyers ng 
before the War Savings staff got around 
to them. 

@ Anti-Inflation Step—However, the 
main reason for the reorganization 
wasn’t face-saving. It was the growing 
emphasis on selling bonds to indivi. 
duals, preferably to wage and salary 
earners in the lower brackets. In over- 
hauling its bond-selling organization, 
the Treasury is making a last, desperate 
attempt to mop up income at the bot- 
tom of the scale where inflationary 
pressure is greatest. 

Although the two previous loan drives 

rang up impressive totals, most of the 
subscriptions came from big investors 
and institutions. In April, only $3,290,- 
000,000 of the $18,533,000,000 total 
came from individuals, and less than 
$1,500,000,000 of this represented sales 
of Series E bonds, the anti-inflation buy 
for small investors. In December, indi- 
viduals subscribed $1,589,000,000 of 
the $12,937,000,000 total, a scant 
$726,000,000 of it in E bonds. 
@ The Easy Market—In trying to run up 
their selling records, Victory Fund sales- 
men naturally concentrated on the big 
buyers. Many of them spent a good 
deal of their time calling up insurance 
companies and savings banks, asking 
for a slice of their orders. The trouble 
with this was that the big boys needed 
no prodding. They knew in advance 
how much they would subscribe. 

One candid dealer admits privately, 
“We did a hell of a swell job, but it 
wasn’t the job we were supposed to do.” 

The Treasury can’t be sure that the 

new selling system will work any better 
than the old one, but it has to take the 
chance. With tax increases postponed 
at least until 1944, the only way it can 
take the inflationary curse off its borrow- 
ing is by getting everything it can from 
small investors. 
e Alternative: Forced Saving—The be- 
leaguered Office of Price Administration 
has been yelling for some sort of help 
from the Treasury. Federal Reserve au- 
thorities have been as critical as official 
courtesy permits. Morgenthau knows 
that if he can’t sell the small investors, 
he will have to back water and come out 
for compulsory savings. 
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Treasuty’s motives, securities men have 
jeir doubts about the success of the 
gw system. Two assistants to the Sec- 
gry already have resigned in protest. 
sTaxes and Savings—F'irst test of the 
gw system will begin Sept. 9, when 
he Treasury starts its next big loan 
jive. The date itself is a sign of how 
the emphasis has shifted. On Sept. 
\5, upper bracket taxpayers have a quar- 
ely instalment to meet, but wage earn- 
es in the first surtax range will be cov- 
eed by withholding at the source. They 
ye the ones the Treasury wants to get. 


Earnings Up? 

Dept. of Commerce says 
they are, but stockholders may 
note that figures don’t allow for 
certain deductions. 


Every investor has his own idea of 
what is happening to corporate profits, 
but the official last word on the subject 
is the series of estimates compiled by 
the Dept. of Commerce. This week, 
the department released its figures for 
1942 and the first quarter of 1943. 
Stockholders found them hard to be- 
lieve but hoped they were right. 
¢ First Quarter Gain—According to the 
estimates, corporate profits are on the 
way up. In 1942, they just about 
equaled 1941, despite a tremendous 
jump in taxes and a steady rise in pro- 
duction costs. In the first quarter this 
year, earnings after taxes of all corpora- 
tions ran up about 18% above 1942 
and 43% above 1941. 

Total earnings after taxes came to 
$6,884,000,000 last year, which stacks 
up against $6,857,000,000 in 1941 and 
$4,847,000,000 in 1940. Income be- 
fore taxes bounded from $13,938,000,- 
000 in 1941 to $18,784,000,000 last 
year. 
¢ Automobile Squeeze—Although total 
earnings held steady in 1942, stock- 
holders of hard hit companies know 
what they are talking about when they 
say it was a tough year. Net profits of 
manufacturing companies dipped from 
$4,534,000,000 in 1941 to $4,428,000,- 
000 in 1942. Automobile manufacturers 
ran into a particularly tight squeeze, 
sliding down from $407,000,000 to 
$367,000,000. 

Offsetting the slump in manufac- 
turers’ profits, the transportation indus- 
try scored a gain of $130,000,000 dur- 
ing the year, rising from $345,000,000 
to $475,000,000 even after taxes. Rail- 
toads accounted for most of this, with 
a jump from $105,000,000 to $202,- 
000,000. 

Some Explanations—From a business 
man’s standpoint, the Commerce es- 
timates overstate net profit, because 
they take no account of postwar re- 
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THE MARKETS 


Still waiting for something definite 

to come out of the war news, Wall 
Street spent a drowsy week while the 
stock price averages shuttled back and 
forth across familiar ground. Volume 
trailed off as bored traders retired to the 
sidelines, and on Tuesday, Big Board 
turnover slid below 700,000 shares for 
the first time this year. 
@ No Response on Taxes—The market's 
reaction—or lack of reaction—to tax news 
has. been a big disappointment to some 
of the more hopeful bulls. When con- 
gressional leaders first announced that 
they didn’t intend to boost taxes on 
corporate incomes in 1943, a good many 
traders thought they would get a nice 
ride on the strength of the news. But 
the market took the announcement 
stolidly, and after waiting impatiently 
for almost three wecks, the bulls have 
decided it was all a false alarm. 

Part of the market's indifference comes 

from the fact that prices had pretty 
well discounted the tax outlook long 
before congressmen would pin them- 
selves down to a definite promise. How- 
ever, the main reason is that Wall Strect 
is basing its valuations on estimates of 
the future. The two big questions are 
when the war will end, fad how much 
inflation we shall have.. On these points, 
the outlook remains hazy as ever. 
@ Some Hardship Cases—Although most 
security prices are still close to their 
recovery tops, some of the hard-luck 
cases have taken a steady beating. For 
example, the 34% bonds of New York's 
Triborough Bridge Authority are now 
quoted around 95. A year ago, they 
were selling at 105. 

Triborough security holders have had 
more than their share of bad news 
lately. First, gas rationing knocked the 
props from under them by cutting down 


automobile traffic and tolls. Oy 
that, the Treasury has brought «te 
case challenging their — tax-ex: 
srivilege. Although the law alw 
— vague, most investors | 
sumed that bonds of a municip 
poration got the same excmption 
right municipals, 
@ Income belcw Needs—The Tribo: ouch 
Authority estirmates its income fo: $3 
at about $3,320,000, less than half jts 
1941 net, and about $965,000 short of 
debt-service requirements for the year 
To avoid default, the managem 
trying to get permission to service its 
bonds by transferring assets from x 
serves and operating funds. So far, it 
has got consents from the owners of 
about $58,000,000 of the $98,500,000 
of bonds outstanding, but it needs con 
sents from another $10,000,000 to vive 
it the required two-thirds majority 
The Securities & Exchange Commis 
sion came through with a belated annual 
report this week, covering the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1942. Remembering thc 
commission’s rules on prompt filing of 
corporate reports, Wall Street got a 
brief laugh. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...119.1 119.2 118.5 83.7 
Rees sii. See See ee 238 
SR. =... 474 47.22 47.0 30.5 
Bonds 
Industrial ...116.6 116.1 116.1 107.6 
Railroad .... 98.1 97.3 100.2 82.5 
Utility 114.5 113.9 114.0 104.5 
U. S. Govt...112.8 112.6 112.1 110.8 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except 
for government bonds which are from thx 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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grves, deferred maintenance, or other 
items not allowed as tax deductions. 
Hence, earnings figures calculated by 
the department always are higher than 
the net income reported to stock 
holders. 

Breakdown of the department's es 
timates of carnings after taxes comes 
out like this (millions of dollars): 

First 

Quarter 

1941 1942 1943 

Se kn s<0 des $ 246 $ 243 $ 64 

Manutacturing .. 4,534 4,428 1,166 
Food, _ bever- 

ages, tobacco 567 573 158 
‘Textiles, leather a oo je 
Paper, printing. ) 
Chemicals see 440 403 113 


Oil refining .. 155 134 35 
Iron, steel .... 520 486 112 
Nonferrous 

metals ..... 172 167 47 


Machinery 

(excl. elec.). 460 472 127 
Electrical ma- 

chinery .... 390 383 120 
‘Transportation 

equipment . 265 369 89 
Automobiles .. 407 367 99 


Miscellaneous 


eee 540 514 120 
Sere 884 830 219 
es ae os 509 483 128 


Wholesale ... 375 347 91 
Finance (excl. di- 

vidends rec.) . —225 —200 —48 
ye ae 345 475 124 


Railroads .... 105 202 61 
NR a 5h s ae 240 273 63 
Communications . 344 381 102 
Power, gas .... 580 524 152 
Miscellaneous .. 149 203 42 


Total ... 6,857 6,884 1,821 


COMMODITIES 


Drive for Metals 


WPB seeks to spur copper 
output in face of summer heat, 
but effort to tap lead’s labor 
supply fails to work. 


Under normal operating conditions, 
production of major nonferrous metals 
would drop somewhat during the hot 
summer period. But the war has 
changed all this and the War Produc- 
tion Board is out to increase produc- 
tion this summer, heat or no heat, a job 
that bumps right up against human 
nature. 
© There’s Never Enough—Mectings of 
advisory committees have been held in 
Washington to find a solution to the 
nang ag production in the 

nited States looks good, showing a 
fair increase over last year, but the 
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industry has been warned that there 
cannot be enough copper for the jo} 
that looms ahead, and WPB offic: 
asking for more and want no excu 

Copper supply statistics, if ay 

for public scrutiny, would mak 
timers stagger. Imports have bee: 
stantial and our total supply of 
metal, together with the tonnag: 
covered from scrap, add up to a { 
the like of which no one has witn 
before. 
@ No Extra Men—The lead prodiicers 
have been in Washington at the te. 
quest of the WPB to explore the situa- 
tion in that important industry. It was 
hoped by WPB that operations in lead 
might be curtailed temporarily to make 
manpower available for the production 
of more critical metals, chiefly copper 

After the meeting of the advisory 
group, WPB put out a news release 
that seemed to dim all hope for shifting 
a part of the labor supply. A large le: id 
stockpile, which some feared would re- 
sult in future trouble for the industry, 
has been diminishing in recent months, 
it was pointed out, because domestic 
output has decreased and imports have, 
for good military reasons, been on a 
smaller scale. 
© Imports Are Smaller—WPB took note 
of all this and concluded that “the 
existence of these conditions, while not 
alarming at this time, accentuated the 
denial of a recent rumor that lead mines 
were to be closed because of oversup- 
ply.” In fact, the necessity for stepping 
up domestic production of lead is now 
recognized. In addition, large supplies 
must be imported from Mexico, and 
from other sources when conditions 
permit. 

In the days when the stockpile of lead 
mounted rapidly, this country obtained 
the metal from nearby Canada and far- 
away Australia. 

The question of employing prisoners 
of war at domestic mines producing 
critical materials has been raised in 
Washington. It is agreed, however, that 
such PW labor would have to be re- 
stricted to above-ground operations. 


MORE BURLAP 


Prospects for users of burlap are the 
rosiest since Pearl Harbor. A situation 
in which supplies promised to disappear 
almost completely because of difficulty 
of shipping from India has now changed 
to one of relatively ample stocks. 

Only danger, of course, is that it’s a 
bird-in-the-bush proposition. The gov- 
ernment, which is handling the pur- 
chasing and importing job, “Eest bought 
150,000,000 yards in Calcutta. Then 
it placed orders for 700,000,000 more. 
(Imports in 1940 were about 800,000,- 
000 yards.) Early shipments from the 
150,000,000-yard order already have 
been received. If all the rest comes 
through, things will be rosy. 
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THE TRADING POST 
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fo What Purpose? 


| wonder how many employers make 
it their business to read regularly the 
yaion newspapers that are distributed 
9 their employees and to “take public 
jotice” of what they may find there. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. recently demon- 
trated that it does. Maybe others do 
too, If not, the practice deserves con- 
sideration. 

In the Caterpillar case, the union 
paper printed an exceptionally vicious 
attack on the new “pay-as-you-go” tax 
pill. Based on wholly false premises, it 
assured its readers, with lurid variations, 
that the tax bill “is nothing more than 
alegitimate steal initiated by that bunch 
of half-wits called Congress.” 

Next day the Caterpillar Co. issued 
to all its employees a letter in which it 
disclaims any intention of commenting 
on “all the misleading statements, mis- 
representations, libels and lies that are 
circulated among employees through the 
medium of the CIO weekly news- 
paper,” but continues as follows: 

“In the current issue, however, there 
appears an article on “The Ruml ‘Tax 
Plan’ which contains these lies: 

“‘For example, take our own com- 
pany, the Caterpillar. Every article sold 
in 1942 had the tax added to the sales 
price. Now the Company don’t have 
to pay these taxes so they put the 
money in their pocket. Now who does 
the money belong to? It belongs to the 
person who bought the article. But 
who gets the money given back to them? 
The purchaser? No! ‘The manufacturer 
gets it, so you poor suckers can see who 
is benefiting by the Rum] Plan.’” 

The company’s letter then proceeds 
to explain that “neither the Rum] Plan 
nor the modification of it that has 
passed and is now the law, has anything 
whatsoever to do with taxes on cor- 
porations. . . . There is no ‘forgiveness’ 
of all or any part of them. There is no 
corporation tax money that is being 
given back to put in any company’s 
pockets. . . . Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
for example, is paying in this year a 
federal income tax of approximately 
fifteen million dollars on 1942 income 
and no part of that tax is forgiven.” 

In its letter, the company pays its 
respects to an earlier offense of the 
same paper. “At that time,” it says, 
“the Union spread the vile propaganda 
that any added — or added costs 
of payrolls were of no concern or conse- 
quence to the company. Such costs, the 
Union asserted, became a part of Com- 
pany costs on Government cost-plus 
contracts and as such provided added 
Company profit. The truth—as anyone 
having the slightest interest in the truth 
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could easily have determined—is that our 
company is supplying products to the 
Government only on contract and at 
definite, fixed prices—not a dollar's 
worth of work has been or is being done 
on a cost-plus basis.” 

Having myself been a victim of such 


union “journalism,” I can sympathize | 


with the Caterpillar Company’s feeling 
that “it is unbelievable that such state- 
ments are the result of ignorance—the 
only possible conclusion is that they are 
intended as a malicious, vicious attack 
on our government and on American 
business and industry generally.” 

lor it is hard to see how the interests 
of decent workmen can be nourished by 
such a diet of falsehood and irrespon- 
sible charges. Neither is it easy to see 
how legitimate unionism can be 
strengthened by spokesmen who go off 
the deep end in this fashion when the 
antidote of truth can so quickly follow 
upon their poison. Certainly the union- 
ism of our dreams—intelligent, respon- 
sible, patriotic, and respected—is not 
brought any nearer by such tactics. 

No one can possibly be served by 
such inflammatory falsehoods except 
those whose deliberate purpose is to 
destroy all faith between employers and 
cmployees and between American work- 
men and democratic institutions, and 
whose appraisal of that workmen’s de- 
cency and intelligence must be very low. 


Stanford Reports 


Briefed from a letter from Roy S. 
Frothingham of San Francisco: 

Forty men in the 30- to 55-year-old 
bracket have just completed a ten-week 
intensive course at Stanford University’s 
top-ranking Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, similar to the Harvard Course re- 
ported in Business Week May 29. 

The Stanford group, selected from 
about 100 applicants from California 
and the Pacific Northwest and repre- 
senting a wide range of professional and 
business interests, came to Palo Alto 
carly in April for lectures, reading, study 
and problem-working in organization 
and management, labor relations, per- 
sonnel and employment, industrial engi- 
neering and production method, finan- 
cial and cost accounting, purchasing and 
procurement. 

These men are being taken rapidly 
into war industry for management, ac- 
counting and personnel work. 

The projected second course at Har- 
vard will paraliel closely the project just 
completed at Stanford. The second 
course there, starting June 21, will fol- 
low Course No. 1 but is designed to in- 
clude a selection of capable women. 

WC. 


@ Ask over at Lind- 
berg Engineering 
Company...and 
you'll hear plenty about the speed of 
SKILSAW TOOLS in turning out essen- 
tial heat-treating equipment. 
Look around the Lindberg 
plants that fly the Army-Navy 
“E”...and you'll see plenty 


of SKILSAW TOOLS in ac- awe 
tion... speeding up countless SZ 
drilling, sawing and surfac- Pe J 
ing operations. one \ 
In every field of industry, DRILLS 

SKILSAW TOOLS are pre- 
ferred by workers and man- 
agement alike! They bandle 
easier... do more jobs better 

DISC SANDERS 


...and stand up Jonger under 
today’s toughest conditions. 
Ask your distributor to prove 


it with a demonstration of 
SKILSAW TOOLS in your 


BELT SANDERS 


PORTABLE AND 
own plant. BENCH GRINDERS 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO BLOWERS 


Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distrib- 
utors of hardware and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


. 
FLOOR SANDERS 


THE TREND 


THE REAL RECONVERSION PROBLEM 


War is creafing a new and formidable economic prob- 
lem for America—reconversion. That problem is not 
primarily one of deciding when military demands for 
armament have been satiated so that we can then “afford” 
more for civilians. Rather, it is that the peculiarly total 
character of modern war is fast imposing on us economic 
burdens which the initially combative nature of war will 
make it difficult to carry. 


@ We have naturally been placing all our productive em- 
phasis upon the mechanized heavy goods of battle, willy- 
nilly forcing output of perishable consumption goods to 
suffer—as shown by these comparisons: 

1935-39 Aug. Nov. Apr. 


Index* Avge. 1939 1941 1943 
Durable Goods .... 100 104 197 279 
Nondurable Goods. . 100 104 140 134 


* Federal Reserve Board; chemicals shifted from nondurable to durable 
class. 

Yet, we have already found that the actual war 
demands upon our curtailed consumption goods are 
enormous. The armed forces and lend-lease to“our Allies 
are absorbing ever larger proportions of our now-contract- 
ing production of food, textiles, leather, oil, coal, etc. 
The next stage of the war—one that won’t be short—will 
multiply those demands, placing us in a fundamental 
economic and political dilemma at home. 

For, so long as our armies are fighting their way across 
the continent against Nazi legions, a prime military 
necessity will be to secure our rear by keeping foreign 
civilians supplied with at least a minimum of food, cloth- 
ing, medicine, and other essentials; to do otherwise would 
require us to waste sizable forces in policing and would 
lose whatever economic aid the liberated peoples could 
render. Of all this, North Africa has already served as an 
object lesson. 


e But even once military operations are concluded, our 
economic role must continue. Recall von Clausewitz’ 
classic remark: “War is merely a continuation of politics 
by other means.” What we are really fighting for is to 
win the peace. If we wish to see an orderly reconstructed, 
politically stable Europe, rather than a chaotic and resent- 
ful one, we must do more than substitute our own police 
force for the Nazi rule by terror. In self-interest, it would 
be absurd for us to shirk that cost of meeting Europe’s 
immediate and minimum economic needs which is the 
prerequisite for winning the peace. 

The trend of Europe’s demand for consumption goods 
will, therefore, rise over the next year at least, and prob- 
ably over the next two or three. While we are still fight- 
ing—first Germany, then only Japan—the requirements 
for such goods for the armed forces and for lend-lease to 
our Allies will not sharply decline. But the trend of pro- 
duction on consumption goods is downward. 

This implies a contracting share of a smaller output 
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for civilians at home—a pinch that will be tightened by 
the early exhaustion of accumulated inventoric:. Ye 
even now, we are finding that the more victorics oy 
arms win, the less willing are civilians to reduc their 
living standards. Imagine what reception would be 
accorded an announcement of reduced rations made op 
the day that our troops marched through Berlin! 

The only way out of the quandary as to who is to get 
the consumption goods is an expansion of their produc. 
tion. That will involve a sharp and carefully timed change 
in the entire direction of the economy. The reconversion 
we face is not simply a release of resources for the build. 
ing of automobiles, residences, home appliances, and 
other durable “luxuries” for civilians. The job is to 
divert manpower, materials, and plant capacity from the 
war-swollen durable goods lines into the contracted 
nondurable goods—and into the related service and 
agricultural industries. 


© That job is much less easily done. Of course, we could 
set some plants now making war goods to building new 
machines for the food, textile, petreleum, laundry, and 
similar industries. But, it would be some time before the 
new productive equipment could be made, and more 
time before it could be translated into larger supplies of 
consumption goods. And, Europe may demand such ma- 
chinery in order to rehabilitate its civilian industry, and so 
reduce the drain on our own. 

More important, however, is the fact that production 
of direct consumption goods is now declining because 
of the manpower shortage. A mass shift of labor into 
the nondurable lines would be required in order that 
existing machine and materials capacity could be fully 
utilized, and additional workers would be needed for any 
expansion program. Such a diversion of manpower is 
hard to achieve simply because existing wage rates favor 
war goods lines—a single reflection of how our entire 
economy has been directed toward the “hard goods” of 
war at the expense of “soft goods.” 

And the critical factor is timing. Diversion must be 
begun soon enough for it to help meet the coming crisis in 
consumption goods. But it must not come so quickly as 
to endanger the munitions supply at the fronts. 


© Reconversion, in short, is becoming a national problem 
of the most fundamental economic and political sig- 
nificance. It arises from the same hard facts of war 
which, in the first place, made us convert to munitions— 
and not simply from a questioning of the production 
demands of the military. Also, it involves a large-scale 
diversion of resources of the utmost economic com- 
plexity. To understand that is to take the first major 
step towards licking the problem—and winning the peace. 
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About the 


VERYBODY KNOWS that the 
E seven-eighths you can’t see is 
the most important part of an ice- 
berg. And that’s true of a Mint 
Julep, too. 

For instance, that fragrant green 
mint and thick silvery frost can 
make almost any Julep look tanta- 
lizing. But it’s the seven-cighths 
you can’t see—the all-important 
part inside the frosty glass—that’s 
the very heart and soul of a Julep! 

In short, it’s the whiskey that 
makes a Julep. That is why, for the 


deep content and cooling solace of 


FOUR ROSES 


the perfect Mint Julep, you should 
always use that matchless whiskey, 
lour Roses. 


How to make the 


important seven-eighths 


Simply take a few sprigs of fresh, ten- 
der green young mint. Then cover with 
powdered sugar and enough water to 
dissolve sugar. Crush the mint (or just 
stir a, uf you preper). Place the merture 
in bottom of tall glass and fill wth 
shaved ice. Then pour in Four Roses, 
lavishly, until the glass is brimming. 
Garnish with mint and let stand till 


1 blend of straight whiskies —90 
proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Ine 
Lowsville & Baltimore 


seven-eighths you can’t see 


the frost forms thick. 


Ah!—what a Mint Julep that wil 
be! 


An Explanation 
to our Friends 


If your bar or package 
store is sometimes out 
of Four Roses, please 
be patient We are tr 
ing to apportion 
pre-war stocks to 
sure you a continu 
supply until the war 
wok, Me anwh ke . 
distilleries are devoted 

100% to the prod 
tion of aleohol for explosives, rubber 
and other war products Jur pr 
have not be n iz creases 


government taxes.) 


The Successful Executive of the Future 
Must Be Aggressive, Cost Conscious 
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